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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


N THIS, my second message to the membership of the Associa- 
| tion, I again urge every member to win another member. Your 

officers are doing all they can to bring the organization to the 
attention of more and more people who are interested in history. 

That valiant friend of the Association and gadfly to its officers, 
Treasurer Ross Pier Wright, has asked why we cannot find more 
members among the 25,000 to 35,000 individuals in the State who 
are in the various local societies. I suggest that one reason may 
be that we have not carried the story of the Association to such 
persons and have not shown them the value of their having an 
interest in the State’s past. 

In my contacts with prospective members I am going to present 
the case somewhat as follows: Most people are busy making a 
living in this hurry-up, workaday world and therefore do not under- 
stand (I am going to say) the desirability of having some knowl- 
edge of history. I have heard it said that historians who are digging 
among the dead bones of the past ought to “Let the dead bury their 
dead.” With Carl Sandburg, many people are likely to argue that 
“The past is a bucket of ashes”; and with Henry Ford, that his- 
tory is bunk. Yet Sandburg disproved this contention by writing 
a biography of Lincoln, and Ford spent a mint of money establish- 
ing a remarkable historical museum at Dearborn, Michigan. 

One of my great professors—“Andy-Mac” McLaughlin of the 
University of Chicago—used to assert: “Historians are not engaged 
in the undertaking business ; they deal with the continuous processes 
of life.” Instead of burying the dead, they resurrect the past in 
order to show how the present came to be. We are not mere 
antiquarians, desirable as they may be. For, as Postan has said, 
“antiquaries collect facts, historians study problems.” We use his- 
tory in order better to see how our present problems arose. No evil 
can be solved and no good can be fully appreciated unless their 
origins are understood. 

Take patriotism, for instance. This laudable sentiment could not 
exist except as a knowledge of the past makes its existence possible. 
We can hardly be patriotic to the future. In that sense love of 
country is almost synonymous with history. Suppose that all knowl- 
edge of the country’s past were suddenly blotted out; suppose we 
knew nothing about our great leaders, their sacrifices, their achieve- 
ments. To erase from youthful minds such soul-stirring themes as 
Washington and Valley Forge, Lincoln and the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Wilson and the Fourteen Points, MacArthur and 
Bataan, would be unthinkable. The close relationship between the 
past and patriotism was appreciated by Seward when he persuaded 
Lincoln to add those haunting words at the end of the First In- 
augural: “The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land. . 

History alone can make patriotism meaningful, for without a 
knowledge of history there could be no patriotism. For us, victory 
over Bolshevism would be barren indeed except it be won in terms 
of American ideals as expressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Gettysburg Address. All of these are a 
heritage from the past. The right kind of history could be our na- 
tional salvation—if we allowed it to be so—Wzu.i1AM A. Russ, JR. 
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HALLIDAY JACKSON’S JOURNAL TO THE 
SENECA INDIANS, 1798-1800 


Epitep sy ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 


INTRODUCTION 


HE national religion of the Iroquois Indians, who reside 
today as they did in pre-Columbian times in the state of New 
York and in Ontario, is centered in the Gaiwiio—the “Good 
Word” of Handsome Lake, the Seneca prophet.* A body of the 
prophet’s utterances, the Gaiwiio, has been passed down by word of 
mouth from 1799, when Handsome Lake announced his first visions, 
to the present, and now constitutes the Bible of this faith. One 
preacher’s version of this Code, which is still regularly recited 
(and requires four days for its recitation) was published by the 
New York State Museum in 1913: Arthur Parker’s Code of 
Handsome Lake. 
The most important historical contribution made by Halliday 
Jackson’s “short history” is his account of the circumstances sur- 


*The best historical account of Handsome Lake and his religion is to be 
found in Merle H. Deardorff, “The Religion of Handsome Lake: Its Origin 
and Development” (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 149, pp. 77-107; Washington, 1951). 

No authentic portrait of Handsome Lake is known. In the Buffalo His- 
torical Society, however, is a picture painted by James M. Stanley, “The 
Trial of Red Jacket,” in which a figure in a fur cap standing in the left 
background is believed by some to represent the Prophet of the Good Word. 
Of this picture our artist, Robert Gabor (Saotaoala), a member of Ray 
Fadden’s Akwesasne Mohawk Counsellor Organization, writes: “I don’t 
think that is a true representation of Handsome Lake. His teachings of 
understanding, tolerance, and forgiveness are certainly not depicted in the 
surly, sullen look shown in the Historical Society depiction of him. I am 
inclined to believe he resembled more the drawings of him that were 
executed by my good friend, Jesse Cornplanter.” 
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rounding the early visions of Connudiu (Handsome Lake), and 
his separate rendering of the first three visions themselves. Jack- 
son himself did not personally hear Handsome Lake announce 
the first two visions, but copied their text later from a manuscript 
in the hands of Cornplanter, Handsome Lake’s half-brother. The 
prophet’s original statement of these first two visions was com- 
mitted to paper by Henry Simmons, Jackson’s associate, who 
wrote the visions down in 1799 from Handsome Lake’s own 
mouth or from the dictation of an interpreter. Jackson heard 
Handsome Lake report the third vision in an Indian council in 
1800, and took down the interpreter’s translation. 

Halliday Jackson (1771-1835) was a Quaker of New Garden, 
Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. He made the two-year “sojourn 
in the wilderness” (1798-1800) as a young man, and made 
notes while in the field, but the “short history” reproduced here 
was not written until some time after the event. Within a year 
of his return from the Allegheny country he married and left 
his father’s house at New Garden, to settle in Darby. By his first 
wife, who died in 1830, he had no less than twelve children. His 
second wife, whom he married in 1833, at the age of sixty-two, 
was twenty-one years younger than he. They had one child who 
died in infancy. The second wife survived him and lived to 1874. 


In 1830 in Philadelphia Jackson published two books: Civili- 
zation of the Indian Natives (an account of his and other Quaker 
missions to the New York Iroquois) and Sketch of the Manners, 
Customs, Religion and Government of the Seneca Indians in 1800. 
He continued throughout his life to take an interest in the Indian 
work of the Philadelphia meetings, and held various offices in 
Friends’ organizations. In his later years he became an adherent 
of Elias Hicks and gained some notoriety as one of the Hicksites’ 
star witnesses in a long court case over a disputed school fund 
in New Jersey. 

Jackson’s mission to the Allegheny Seneca from 1798 to 1800 
was made in company with two other young Quakers, Joel Swayne 
and Henry Simmons. (On their way out to establish the mission 
they were accompanied by two older Friends, members of the 
Indian Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: John 
Pierce and Joshua Sharpless.) Jackson and his associates repre- 
sented the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, whose Indian Committee 
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had been formed in 1795 for the purpose of helping the Six 
Nations (Iroquois) Indians of New York State to improve their 
material and social condition, which at that time was very low. 
The once-powerful Iroquois had been defeated in war by Wash- 
ington’s armies, and now maintained a precarious existence, farm- 
ing and hunting on their dwindling reservations, dispirited and 
demoralized. Strong drink was for many the last refuge. The 
Quaker missionary effort is unique, in the annals of the period, 
in aiming explicitly to help people in their daily lives rather than 
to save souls. Its closest counterpart is the Moravian mission 
work, which was however avowedly evangelistic as well as hu- 
manitarian. 

Although the Quaker rationale thus was not an evangelical one, 
the three missionaries to the Senecas did consider their work 
to be the Lord’s. This is reflected in the pseudo-Biblical style of 
Halliday Jackson’s narrative, and in the pious reflections and ex- 
hortations with which it is so liberally padded. Jackson certainly 
viewed his sojourn in the wilderness as a great adventure, im- 
plicitly comparing himself with the prophets of old who carried 
word of the Lord amongst the heathen. Indeed, one might even 
say that there is a certain romanticism in his attitude, which a 
Quaker gentleman of the day could only express in the idiom of 
that Book which, unlike most of the contemporary literature, has 
always dealt with strong human emotions. 

As we have already noted, the most significant historical contri- 
bution which Jackson makes is in his recording of the visions of 
Handsome Lake (or “Connudiu,” to use Jackson’s orthography 
for the Seneca title Ganiodaio) and of the circumstances surround- 
ing them. For Jackson, Swayne, and Simmons (who also left some 
descriptions of the event) were observing the birth of a new re- 
ligion: Gaiwiio, the Good Word. The present document bears the 
same relation to the Handsome Lake Religion as would a newly-dis- 
covered eye-witness account of the Sermon on the Mount to Chris- 
tianity. In Jackson’s words we can here see Gaiwiio in the moment 
of its conception, the nucleus about which later gathered the other 
visions and admonitions and historical traditions which form the 
remainder of the code as it is presently held. 

Special acknowledgment must be made to several persons 
associated with the presentation of this document, particularly to 
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Miss Bertha Forsythe of West Chester, Penna., a descendant of 
Halliday Jackson, who deposited it with the Chester County 
Historical Society especially for its present use; to Mr. Bart An- 
derson of that society, who facilitated its inspection and photo- 
static reproduction; to Mr. Donald H. Kent and associates of the 
Pennsylvaina Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, 
Penna., who provided secretarial aid; to Mr. Merle H. Deardorff 
of Warren, Penna., and Mr. Charles Congdon of Salamanca, N. Y.. 
who made available to the writer their great knowledge of both 
historical and ethnographic material concerning Handsome Lake 
and the religion which he founded ; and to Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, 
the editor of this journal, who first recognized the historical im- 
portance of Jackson’s “Short History” and has encouraged and 
aided the writer in editing it. 


A Snort History or My SojJoURNING IN THE WILDERNESS 


Forasmuch as there are a Certain people’ whose Dwellings 
are in the Wilderness and scattered abroad in the Land of 
Columbia, that are called by the name of Indians, who in days of 
Old were in possession of the goodly parts of the Land, and did 
eat of the goodly Fruits thereof, and the Wild Deer of the Forrest 
were then in abundance, but by reason of many Wars and fight- 
ings are become poor and miserable and their dwellings in desart 
places ; and forasmuch as this people shewed kindness unto Onas 
our forefather, and his Children when they were strangers in the 
land, and suffered them to sit down peaceably beside them and 
dealt honestly with them, and in due time the Children of Onas 
waxed rich and became a great people, and got many goodly 
possession[s] in the land; and in remembrance of the kindness of 
the Natives to Onas our forefather, and forasmuch as we now en- 
joy the Land whereon they once lived in ease & plenty our hearts 
were drawn in compassion towards them, and a certain contri- 
bution was made? throughout the Congregation of the Children of 
Onas, in order to minister to their necessities, and supply them 
with implements of Husbandry to till the land, that they might 
cease to pursue the wild Beasts of the forrest, and look for 


1 Halliday Jackson in the following paragraph is confusing the Delaware 
Indians with the Iroquois. It was the Delawares with whom the “Children of 
Onas” sat down (the Delawares were the aboriginal inhabitants of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey). But the people whom Jackson visited 
were the Iroquois of New York State, who were politically and linguistically 
separate. By 1798 the Delawares had left eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and migrated westward. 

* Beginning in 1795 
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sustenance to their Fields, their Fruit Trees, & their Vineyards 
and have flocks and herds and swine in Abundance, and Corn 
in their houses, and bread without scarcity, and themselves be- 
come Clothed with Garments which their own fingers have made: 
And moreover it was desired* by the Elders and Judges of the 
Congregation that some of the Children of Onas (such as it 
seemed good unto) should go and sojourn amongst them, in order 
to instruct them in building houses, and encloseing fields and 
takeing care of their Flocks, and their Herds and shew them the 
works of the handyworkman and the cunning Artificer, and all 
manner of handy craft, that seeing they might believe, and believe- 
ing they might come to enjoy the plentifull fruit of industry. And 
it came to pass as I mused on these things from day to day, that 
my heart was filled with compassion for the distressed situation of 
the inhabitants of the Wilderness, & I concluded within myself to 
go and sojourn for a time amongst them, and when this thing was 
told unto my kinsfolk, and in the Congregation of the people, they 
said unto me “go in peace” 

Now there was certain other Brethren of the Tribe of Onas, 
Henry whose sirname was Simmon[s] and Joel whose Sirname 
was Swayne, that purposed in their hearts to go and sojourn 
amongst this people; and it came to pass on a certain day that we 
assembled together in the Great City with the Judges of the Con- 
gregation, and our business was made known unto them and the 
sayings thereof was grateful in their Ears, and great was the 
Solemnity that prevailed among the Judges at the Season— 

And moreover it was determined that we should go into the 
land of the west, and sojourn among the people of Corn-planter 
a Chief ruler of the Seneca nation—And certain Brethren were 
appointed to make provision for the Journey of all manner of 
implements necessary for carrying on the work, and a writeing 
was writt concerning us and signed by the Congregation of the 
People— 

And moreover it came to pass that after certain days that two of 
the Antients of the Congregation, even Joshua whose sirname was 
Sharpless, & John, who sirname was Pierce, concluded to accom- 
pany us on the Journey, because we were all young men, and in 
order that all things might be accomplished according to the 
design of the Congregation, and.a certain day was appointed 
wherein we should set out on the Journey— 

Now it came to pass in the 4th mo, on the nine and twentieth 
day of the month, on the first day of the week,‘ that I bid adieu 
to my kinspeople and departed from the land of my nativity, and 
the next day Journeyed to the house of Abraham, whose sirname 
was Gibbons, where I remained that night, and met with all the 


*In 1797. 
«29 April, 1798. 
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Company that were to be my Companions in the Journey— Now 
this Abraham was a wise man and mighty in words and in deeds, 
and a Speaker in the Congregation of the people, and he spake 
many notable sayings unto us. And it came to pass as we Jour- 
neyed on the third day of the week that we came unto the River, 
even the great River Susquehannah, that cometh down from 
afar, out of the Mountains in the North, and runeth towards the 
great sea, and we lodged at the house of Wm. whose sirname was 
Right. and when the morning was come we passed over the River, 
but got very wet by reason of the great rain. 

And moreover we Journeyed for many days, & passed thro’ 
divers Villages, and over the lofty mountains whose high towering 
Summits seem’d to mingle with the Clouds, and it came to pass 
on the first day of the Week as we passed over an exceeding high 
mountain that we lift up our eyes and beheld on the other side 
thereof a goodly land, and well favoured Countrey inhabited and 
beautifully intersperst with rivulets and Valleys, variegated with 
Green pastures, and fruit trees sending forth a sweet smelling 
savour. And after we were come down from the Mountain, we 
came to certain River called in the vernacular Tounge Yoixhe- 
gany, and a pleasant little Village was on this side the River 
and forasmuch as the day was far spent we put in for quarters at 
the house of Thomas whose Sirname was Gibson, and him and 
his wife were some of the Antients of the Congregation of the 
Children of Onas, and they had a Daughter of a goodly Coun- 
tenance and an exelent Spirrit was found in her. 

Now When the morning was come we passed over the River 
and Journeyed the self same day to the house of Reece whose 
Sirname was Cadwallider, and here we purposed encamping 
several days, in order to rest ourselves because of the long 
Journey, and to visit our brethren and kinspeople that dwelt 
in that goodly land; and as we passed up and down in the Land 
our kinspeople rejoiced to see us, & shewed us much kindness. 
And it came to pass on the fourth day of the week that we went 
with the household of Reece to the Congregation of the Children 
of Onas where the were assembled to gether to worship, and a 
marriage was accomplished in the Congregation and a writeing 
was read concerning it, and we put our names to the writeing— 
And when the Congregation departed every one his way we re- 
turned to the house of Reece and did eat Bread therein— Now 
this Reece was a goodly man of great reputation among the people, 
and he treated us kindly as also those of his household, and it came 
to pass after we had eaten Bread, that we arose and departed and 
passed over the River Monongahala at a beautifull little village 
call’d Browns Vill, and lodged at a certain inn on the road that 
Night 


And when the morning was come, ere the Sun was rissen upon 
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the Earth, we arose and Journeyed on our way, and and lo about 
midday we came to the River again, even the River Monengahala, 
and passed over it, and entered into the City of Pittsburgh near 
where two Rivers Met. Now it was a time when the Judges and 
rulers of the people were assembled together in this place in order 
to do justice between man and man, and a great concourse of People 
were collected hither, and we abode at a Certain Inn in the City 
that night. 

Forasmuch as our business required Agents in this place we 
were recommended by letters from Our Brethren in the Great 
City, to divers of the dwellers herein, who received us kindly and 
promised their Assistance in all things which we required, even 
James whose sirname was Wilkinson,® the chief Commander of 
the [word “Troops” crossed out in MS] Host of the People of the 
Provinces, spake comfortable words unto us, and wished us a 
Prosperous Journey; and more over wrote a writeing unto the 
Judges and Rulers of the Natives of the Land whither we were 
going. 

And it came to pass after two days that we departed from this 
place, and crossed the River on the north side of the City which 
is called in the [words “Vernacular Tounge Allegany but in the” 
crossed out in the MS] Seneca Tounge Oheyu,® and we went from 
thence Northward, and Journeyed two days thro’ a wilderness 
Countrey without many Inhabitants, an[d] lo on the Second day 
about the going down of the Sun, we came to a certain Forti- 
fication on the banks of the River, being threescore and eight 
miles, and we lodged in a Certain Inn that night— Howbeit on the 
morrow we did eat Bread in the Fortification, and the keeper 
thereof and his wife treated us kindly, and furnished us with 
provender for ourselves, and our horses, to carry with us, & a pilot 
to direct us on the way, because it was so ordered by James the 
Chief Commander in the City of Pittsburgh. Now this Forti- 
fication was a Strong hold for the inhabitants round about to 
fly too, for safety, when they became assaulted by the Natives 
of the Land, and the name thereof (in the Vernacular Tounge 
was, Fort Franklin, but) in the Seneca Tounge Eninggie, and it 
stood on a piece of ground near where two Rivers met. 

And it came to pass about midday that we departed thence, and 
Journeyed thro’ a woody Countrey and lo about the going down of 
the Sun we espied a house near a Brook in a fertile Valley (and 
we put in for quarters) and abode there that night and got plenty 
of milk without money or without Price— And when the morning 


®SJames Wilkinson (1757-1825) was in 1798 Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Army. Wilkinson was a friend of Benedict Arnold and Aaron 
Burr, was implicated in a series of treasonable conspiracies, and was finally 
court-martialed (but acquitted) for the disgraceful conduct of the northern 
campaign in the War of 1812. 
*T.e., the Allegheny River, as it is now known. 
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was come we Arose and departed, and, traveled along a path that 
had never been much trodden by the foot of man, thro a waste 
howling Wilderness even two days Journey, and lo it came to 
pass on the fifth day of the week that we arrived in the Indian 
Countrey, and went up to one of the villages of the natives of the 
Land, and the Inhabitants thereof came out and saluted us kindly, 
even Cornplanter the Chief’ rejoiced greatly to see us, because 
he had heard before time of our comeing, and he took us into his 
house. 

Now it was the fifth month on the 17 day of the month that we 
entered into the Village of Corn-planter, and it was nigh unto the 
River even the River Oheyu, and the name thereof in the Seneca 
Toungue was Je, nuch, sha, da go which being interpretted is 
Burnt house.® 

Howbeit the people spake unto us in a strange Language and we 
understood them not—nevertheless Corn-planter had a son whose 
name was Henery,® and he had been taught in the Learning of 
the White people in the Great City, and the words of his 
Father made he known unto us— And Corn-planter the Chief 
spake on this wise, and said unto us 

“Brethren—I have heard of your comeing for many days, and 
rejoice in my heart to see you this day, and am thankful to the 
Great Spirit for your safe arival and preservation on the way” 

And we spake unto him by the Interpreter, and said, that we 
were the Children of Onas their Brother, come from a far Coun- 
trey to see them, and moreover we desired to have their people 
collected together that we might speak unto them of the things 
which we came about— And Corn-planter the Chief spake again 
unto us & said it should be so, & moreover he sent messengers 
the self same day, thro’ out all his Villages’® to carry the tideings 


™Cornplanter (c. 1740-1836), also known as Gaiantwaka and John Obeal, 
was the son of a Seneca woman and a Dutch trader from Albany, John Abeel. 
Although Cornplanter fought against the Americans during the Revolution, 
he took a pro-American position after the war. For this he was rewarded 
with land grants by the Pennsylvania legislature. The village of Jenuchshadago 
(see below) was located on land belonging to Cornplanter personally. Corn- 
planter was the half-brother of Handsome Lake (Connudiu). 

® The village stood on the flat west bank of the Allegany River, overlooked 
on both sides of the stream by steep hillsides. The village itself no longer 
remains, although a few Indian families descended from Cornplanter still 
retain farmsteads in the neighborhood. For an historical account of the 
village and the “Cornplanter grant” on which it_was located, see Merle H. 
Deardorff, “The Cornplanter Grant in big? County” (Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine, Vol. 24, No. 1, 

*Henry Obeal had been schooled by a Quakers in Philadelphia, and 
spoke some English. 

* Properly speaking, none of the Seneca villages were “ruled” by Corn- 
planter. His position was one of great influence along the Allegheny, how- 
ever. “His villages” probably refers to the scattered Seneca settlements along 
the river as far up as the present town of Salamanca. 
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and have the people Collected together— And Cornplanter set before 
us food to eat such as was convenient, and brought in his wife, & 
his Sons, and his Daughters, and shewed them unto us— And 
as we walked in the Field nigh unto the Village, they Women 
laboured abundantly therein," because it was about the time of 
planting their Corn and they rejoiced in their hearts, and were 
merry when the knew we were the Children of Onas come from 
a far Countrey to See them. And when the night was come we 
Slept in the house of Cornplanter, and rested comfortably, because 
we were weary of the exceeding long Journey. 

Now it came to pass on the morrow about the eleventh hour of 
the day, that they blew the Trumpet and the People collected 
to the Council, the Chiefs and the warriers and the mighty [word 
“wise” written in above “mighty” in MS] men and the men of 
Valour, and they were curiously adorned in fine Apparrel, with 
breastplates and head bands & earrings, & nose Jewels, & 
bracelets, and round Tires like the moon, and with Skins of the 
Wild Beasts of the Forrest, & they prided themselves in the 
Bravery of their Tinkling Ornaments. 

And they Assembled themselves together at the house of Corn- 
planter and sat down and mused a little in their own minds and 
Cornplanter the Chief arose and spake on behalf of the people 
and said unto us, 

“Men And Brethren, 

I was rejoiced in my heart when I saw you come out of the 
bushes Yeasterday and thankful to the Great Spirrit for pre- 
serving you on the way; You told us You had something to 
say unto us, & behold we are collected together to hear your 
words’ — 

Then John whose Sirname was Pierce stood up before the 
People, and spake unto them, concerning the things which we 
came about and the writeing was read which we brought with us 
from our Brethren in the Great City, & the interpretation thereof 
made known unto them and the sayings that was written therein 
pleased them, inasmuch as the told them of our intentions to So- 
journ amongst them, & teach them to Plow to Sow, & to reap 
that they might eat the Goodly things of the land, and also to 
instruct them in the use of mechanical Instruments and how to take 
care of their Flocks and their Herds that they might have meat 
in abundance & bread without scarcity— 

And moreover the writeing of James the Chief commander 
of the troops of the Provinces was read unto them, which was 
by way of recommendation, desireing them to Open their ears and 
listen to our Talk, & to open their Eyes and look on our works, 


“In the aboriginal Seneca economy, the women were responsible for agri- 
culture, the men for hunting. 
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that so their Old men their Wives and their Children might live 
in Security and come to enjoy the comforts of life— 


And Corn-planter the Chief spake unto the people of the things 
that had been told them, and said they must meditate thereon, and 
reply to our Speech on the morrow. 


And after these things we walked too and fro in the Village, and 
beheld their houses and their dwellings which were as tents of the 
Field*® and when we looked thereon, our hearts were sorry and 
they stood in a Valley and the mountains were on the right hand 
and on the left. 


Now it came to pass on the morrow in the evening of the day 
that they people returned again to the Council, the Chiefs and the 
warriers and the men of Valour, and Cornplanter the Chief Stood 
up before the people & spake unto us on this wise, 


“Brethren, the Children of our Brother Onas, hear ye this day 
all the words which I spake unto you. 


You know Brethren the Red people are poor they are not like 
the White People because the great Spirit has made them of 
another Language, so that it is hard for us to understand one 
another plainly, howbeit we have considered the things that you 
Spake unto us, and forasmuch as you have come from a far Coun- 
trey to see us, and desire that we should cease pursueing after 
the wild Beasts of the Forrest, and turn from the ways of our 
forefathers, to be tillers of Ground and keepers of. flocks and 
of herds,** whereon we may look for sustenance, some of our 
people who are men of Sobriety, are determined to follow your 
example, and do the things which you have told us of— But 
there are some among us will not hear your words, neither regard 
they your Counsel— 


And morover Brethren we cannot say a word against you, it is 
good for us to call the Children of Onas our Brothers, you never 
desired to take our Lands from us, neither have you coveted any- 
thing that is ours; but the people of the Earth, who are not the 
Children of Onas, have taken away our Lands, so that we have 
but very little left of all that our forefathers possessed, and be it 
moreover known unto you, that in days which are over and 
gone, a certain Man Named Robert whose Sirname is Morris 


™ The Biblical idiom is confusing here. The Iroquois did not make tents, 
but rather bark houses and (at this time) log cabins with bark roofs. 

3 The Iroquois had been accustomed to raise corn, squash, and beans long 
before the whites came. The point of the Quaker recommendation was that 
the Iroquois men should now accept responsibility for agriculture. In the 
Indian scheme of things, this was woman’s work (although men might help 
in planting and harvesting). Men considered their proper role to be that of 
the hunter, the warrior, and the councilor. Domestic animals, other than dogs, 
had not been kept in pre-Columbian days, but some pigs, cattle, and horses 
were in the village in 1798. 
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purchased our Countrey,* and we fear he will not deal honestly 
with us, but if he deal honestly with us, we have yet sufficient 
inheritance remaining therein— 

And furthermore Brethren, if you sojourn among us, we desire 
you to learn our Children to read, and write as you do, that they 
may become wise in their generation— 

Now Brethren, two of you are going home again, if you hear 
any thing concerning the lot of our inheritance rema[in]ing in 
the land which we sold unto Robert, You must write unto the 
young men who Sojourn amongst us, and they must tell us of 
your words”— 

And it came to pass after these sayings were ended, that Joshua 
and John opened their mouths and spake unto them saying “we 
are glad to hear the words of our Indian Brothers and the sayings 
thereof pleases us very well, & be it known unto you that these 
young men will stay among you, and do as it seemeth good unto 
them, and moreover abundance of implements of Husbandry are 
comeing from the Great City in the land of the East which are 
for the use and Benefit of our Indian brethren even a present 
which the Children of Onas have sent unto you, in order to assist 
you in building houses and Tilling the Field.” 

And they also spake unto them of the things that belong to 
their peace, and moreover told them we should want a piece of 
Ground to sit down upon, while we sojourned among them & 
desired of the Chiefs and rulers of the people liberty to look 
about their Countrey, and choose a place for the lot of our in- 
heritance, and they Anwered and said it should be so—Then 
wereall these sayings ended at that time and the people departed 
to their own dwellings— 

Now the next day being the first day of the week we assembled 
together at the house of Cornplanter in order to worship, and 
Corn-planter the Chief met with us and worshiped,** and and great 
was our peace at that Season— 

And in the afternoon of the day I went out to the foot of a 
Mountain over against the Village and sat down alone under 
the Shadow of a great Tree, and mused of all things which I had 


* Robert Morris (1734-1806), the celebrated “financier of the American 
revolution,” had bought most of western New York from the Senecas in 1797. 
Certain “reservations” in the sale preserved particular tracts to the Indians, 
including forty-two square miles along the Allegheny just above Jenuch- 
shadago. But Morris was in financial difficulties in 1798—difficulties which 
eventually ended in bankruptcy and debtor’s prison from 1798 to 1801. The 
Holland Land Company acquired the Seneca lands through foreclosure on 
Morris. The Senecas were understandably worried about the situation and 
its implications for themselves. 

** Cornplanter was not a convert. His joining the Quakers in their worship 
was more an expression of courtesy and interest than an act of religious 
conviction. Many Senecas even today see no inconsistency in participation in 
both Indian and Christian services. 
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seen in a strange land, and of the manners and customs of the 
people, I was come to Sojourn among, and while I mused the 
fire burned untill my heart was like the Chariotts of Aminidab, 
“pav’d with love for the Daughters of Jerusalem.” 

And it came to pass on the morrow that we got into a small 
Vessle,'® with Cornplanter the Chief, and Henery the Interpreter, 
and passed up the River, even the River Oheyu, about the space 
of threescore and ten furlongs, and We put to Shore at an Antient 
Village, Called in the Seneca Toungue Geneshunguhta’? (which 
being interpreted is thro’ the Hills) but we found many houses 
therein desolate, and without inhabitant nevertheless a few people 
remained in the Village who entreated us kindly and we entered 
into the house of one of the Natives whom we called John. And 
we walked two and fro in the Valley viewing the Countrey round 
about, and when we saw that it was a fruitful and goodly land, 
we said one unto another, “here let us choose for the lot of our 
inheritance amongst this People, and paradventure when the 
natives see us build again the waste places, and repair the breaches 
of their City, they will come and Settle down beside us and we 
shall dwell together as brethren in the Land.” And forasmuch as 
we were all united in this matter, we spake unto Cornplanter the 
Chief and told him of the things which we had determined to 
do, and the sayings pleased him well and he answered & said 
unto us 

“Men and brethren, the land is all before you Choose where 
you please, and ye shall have permission of the Chiefs and Rulers 
of the people to catch and kill of the wild beasts of the Forest & 
the Fish that Skim the Surface of the great Deep,” and we re- 
turned on the waters of the River to the house of Cornplanter 
that evening. 

Now while we remained in the house of Corn-planter the people 
shewed forth much kindness unto us, and our hearts were enlarged 
toward them, and the Women of the Village made a Certain 
contribution and gave unto us— 

Howbeit after Certain days we departed thence and went again 
to Geneshunguhta, with our Horses and baggage and provender, 
and all that was ours, and behold we were yet without any habita- 
tion for we had purchased none inheritance in the Land— 
but forasmuch as we had permission of the Chiefs and rulers of 
the people, we went unto a certain house nigh unto the River Side 
and the Woman to whom it belonged with her daughter was 
Labouring in the Field. And forasmuch as the situation pleased 


%* Jackson’s insistence on using a Biblical vocabulary makes his observa- 
tions difficult to understand. Presumably he means a canoe. 

"The village of Geneshunguhta (Oldtown), about nine miles above 
Jenuchshadago, was located on the Seneca national reservation, not on Corn- 
planter’s personal grant. 
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us, we made an agreement with the woman, and purchased it for 
*twenty Pieces of Silver— And it came to pass the self same day 
that we entered therein even in the fifth month on the twenty 
third day of the month did we enter into the house which we 
bought of the Woman, and her name was kiandoxshan. 

Now behold it was a Wilderness Countrey, and the Mountains 
were on the right hand and on the left, and we had abundantly 
to Labour, howbeit our Implements of Husbandry were not yet 
arrived from the Great City in the Land of the East. 

And when the First day of the week was come we were gathered 
together into the One place, and worshipped, and our hearts were 
Comforted and great was our peace; and for as much as we had 
appointed to meet the Chiefs and rulers of the people (for Joshua 
and John desired to see them again before their departure) 
Certain of the Brethren went to the house of Cornplanter that 
evening in order to be ready on the morrow, howbeit I remained 
with Henery (whose Sirname was Simmons) at our own dwelling 
that night. 

And it came to pass when the morrow was come, that we mounted 
our horses and rode to the Village of Cornplanter, and behold 
the people were collected together even a great Multitude, and 
some of the Antient women*® was amongst them. 

And when we were all gathered into the one place Cornplanter 
the Chief arose and spake on behalf of the people and said unto us 

Men and Brethren 

I am rejoiced to See You here this day and all in good health; 
my people are also well, and many of them are here to listen 
to your words, but some others are gone in pursuit of the 
Wild Beasts of the Forrest to procure something for themselves 
to eat. Brethren we are now ready to hear your words— 

Now we had prepared a writeing and recorded therein the things 
which we determined to say unto them, and the writeing was read, 
and the interpretation thereof was made known unto they people; 
Nevertheless Joshua and John spake many notable sayings unto 
them, and reasoned with them concerning the things that belong 
to their peace, desireing them to remember our words and lock 
them up in their hearts, and moreover beseeched them to put away 
the Accursed thing from amongst them, even the great evil of 
Strong drink, for it was an abomination in the Land,’® and many 


*20 dollars [Jackson’s note in MS]. 

*% This suggests that the meeting was being taken very seriously by the 
Indian population. The “ancient women” of the community probably in- 
cluded the “clan mothers,” who possess considerable influence in Iroquois 
communities. 

” While liquor was an addiction of many Indians at this time, and led to 
distressing social disorders, it should be pointed out that frontier whites also 
had a reputation for drunkenness. 
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other things did the testify unto them, which are not written in 
this book. 

And after these sayings were ended the Chiefs & Rulers of 
the people went a part unto the house of Peter* and mused in their 
own minds of the things which we had Spoken unto them, and re- 
turned the self same day and Corn-planter the Chief stood up in 
the midst of the people and said unto us 

Ye Children of Onas our Brethren, hearken ye. this day unto 
my Speech. 

You are come here to see us Brethren, you desire us to do well 
—you wish us to become as the white inhabitants of the Land— 

We know you have come from a far countrey to see us, it is a 
great way to the Sea Side where our Forefathers*® once lived in 
ease and plenty, but the White People have not dealt honestly 
with us, they have taken away our Lands, and drove us into the 
Wilderness, and now we have but little Land left, we are determined 
to try to learn your ways— 

You know Brethren there are some bad people among us, and 
you know we have been deprived of the lot of our inheritance and 
that makes us bad and our minds uneasy, and then we pursue after 
the wild Beasts of the forrest to procure our liveing: if the White 
‘inhabitants of the land had dealt honestly with us, we should have 
been a very rich people, and had every thing in plenty, and then 
our minds would be easy & we could think upon the great Spirrit— 

Moreover Brethren, we cant all go to work at Once, because of 
the scarcity of axes and Hoes and the implements necessary to 
assist us in tilling the Ground, and we are poor, we are not able 
to buy more.” 

And many other sayings did Cornplanter the Chief spake unto 
us, and when the were finished the people bid us adieu and departed 
and we returned to our Tent. 

Now it came to pass in the fifth month on the last day of the 
month that the Vessel arived with our goods from the great City, 
and the sight thereof rejoiced us greatly because it brought us 
clotheing, and provender and implements of Husbandry in abund- 
ance, untill our dwelling was filled on every side— And forasmuch 
as the Vessel returned the self same day, I wrote letters to my 
kinspeople in the Land of my Nativity—of all things that hap- 
ened me in my Journey through the Wilderness, and how we were 


*A white Captive [Jackson’s note in MS]. 
* Cornplanter’s Seneca forefathers are not known to have lived much 
farther east than he himself did, certainly not along the coast. The editorial 
“we” which he is using here embraces Indians of many tribes, particularly the 
coastal Algonkians including the Delawares. Cornplanter is speaking as an 
Indian, not just as the representative of the Seneca nation. 
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accepted by the Judges and Rulers of the Land whither we were 
come— 

And now we began to be husbandmen and Vinedressers, and 
laboured abundantly in the field, and Joshua and John remained 
with us yet many days, and spake comfortable words unto us, 
and told us of the manner in which we should go in and out be- 
fore this people. 

Now it came to pass in the 6 month on the Seventh day of the 
month that Joshua and John departed for their own dwellings, and 
I wrote letters to my kinspeople in the land of my nativity—never- 
theless they determined to go into the land of the North several 
days Journey, in order to visit the scattered Tribes of the Chil- 
dren of Onas that dwelt on the other side of the Great Water that 
cometh down from afar out of the North Countrey—** 

And it came to pass after Joshua & John departed that we were 
left alone in a Strange land and the Heathen flocked about us, 
even the Chiefs and the Warriers, with their Wives and their little 
Ones, came from afar to see us, and shewed much kindness unto 
us, in bringing us the delicious fruit of the Earth, and meat of the 
Wild Beasts of the Forrest, and Fish which they Caught in the 
Waters of the River, and we gave them presents which were sent 
from the Great City and gained favour in their sight. 

And after certain days Cornplanter the Chief and other chosen 
men of the people, went into the Countrey of the North, and as 
they traveled therein they met with Joshua and John returning 
towards their habitations after visiting their Brethren on on the 
other side of the Great River.* And they wrote letters to us of 
their Welfare and how it fared with them from the time of their 
departure from us. 

And it came to pass as we laboured in the work whereunto we 
were called that we obtained favour among the People and all 
eyes were upon us to behold the works which we done: And Corn- 
planter the Chief shewed us much kindness and gave unto us 
whatsoever we asked without money or without price, for he said 
unto us, “forasmuch as ye came not to trade in the Land but to 
do good unto us I will not receive a recompence at your hands.” 

Now it was a time when many of the people who dwelt on the 
Great River, even the River Susquehannah (which is called in the 
Seneca Toungue Can way ne wy ne i) were moveing from their 
habitations and Journeying into the land of the West, and they 
passed by our habitation on the Waters of the River in great 
multitudes with their wives and their littlke Ones insomuch that on 
a certain day there came up to our dwelling from the River Side 
three score and ten Souls, and they asked us questions concerning 


™T.e., Lake Erie. 
*Niagara [Jackson’s note in MS]. 
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our comeing into this Land, and whether we had purchased a 
possession therein, of all which we answered them warily.” 

And moreover it came to pass in the 7 month on the ninth day 
of the month that we got into a small vessel, and went on the waters 
of the River to the Village of Cornplanter, to see how things 
prospered, and the people came out and saluted us kindly and re- 
joiced greatly to see us, and we did eat Bread in the house of Corn- 
planter And returned to our own dwelling toward the going down 
of the Sun— 

And in these days the Heathen deserted their villages and 
went into the wilderness to pursue and to kill the wild beasts of the 
Forrest, which were in abundance in the Mountains round a bout, 
and returned after many days and had plenty of meat in their 
houses, and gave unto us to eat— 

Now there was a certain man named George (whose Sirname 
was Hildebrand) dwelt by the river side about the Space of 20 
furlongs from us, and he was about to Journey into the land of the 
East toward the Great City, And I wrote letters to my kinspeople 
and the household of my Father; and moreover we wrote to the 
judges of the Congregation in the Great City, of our welfare and 
how the work prospered whereunto we were Sent, and that we 
had obtained Favour in the Sight of the people and they shewed 
forth much kindness unto us. Now it was the Seventh month on 
the twenty ninth day of the month, that the writeing was sent to 
the Judges of the Congregation in the great City— 

And the Heathen began to build Houses in these days, and 
forasmuch as we came from our own land, to shew them the works 
of the Handy workman, they requested our assistance and instruc- 
tion therein. 

And moreover it came to pass in those days that a Certain People 
came about us to survey the Land which the Natives had sold unto 
Robert (whose Sirname is Morris) and the brought stores of 
provinder from afar on the Waters of the River, and pitched their 
Tents nigh unto our dwelling, and remained many days. 

And for as much as many of these people knew not the Children 
of Onas, they surmised in their own hearts, and did speak evil 
in the ears of the Heathen concerning us; howbeit they hearkened 
not, neither regarded their words, for their Confidence in us was 
very Great. 

Now on the First day of the week a certain young man Named 
Benjamin (whose Sirname was Shaw) came unto our dwelling, 
and he was lost in the wilderness and rambled too and fro for 
many days, untill he was an hungred and his Body became Faint, 


Some settlers from Pennsylvania bound for the west would go up the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna and its tributaries, portage a few miles 
across the height of land to the Allegheny, and then float down the Allegheny 
to the Ohio. 
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howbeit we had compassion on him and gave him to eat. And 
he told us his dwelling was in the East three score miles and up- 
wards, and as he traveled to a certain place nigh unto Jerusalem,”* 
he got bewildered in the woods and was 6 days and 6 nights in 
a waste howling Wilderness, untill at length he espied our habita- 
tion, and his heart was Glad— 


And moreover he spake unto us of the things which he had 
seen in Jerusalem, and that a Certain woman named Gemima 
(whose sirname was Wilkinson) ** was a dweller therein—and that 
she did much mischief among the people, feigning herself to be a 
Goddess and a prophetess, and in the pride and vanity [word 
“wickedness” crossed out in MS] of her heart, said she could 
raise the Dead, & walk upon the waters, and do many mighty 
miracles— And she had certain Disciples which believed on her, as 
also many of the Inhabitants of Jerusalem, whom she had deceived 
with her enticeing words, for she was eloquent & mighty in reason- 
ing after the carnal will of Man— And Benjamin abode with us 
two days and departed to his own Countrey. 

And moreover it came to pass in these days that the Heathen 
collected together at the Village of Cornplanter the Chief, and 
they were assembled from every quarter of the Land, in order to 
Worship and to offer a burnt offering according to the Custom 
of their forefathers for many generations; and they continued in 
the one place for many days, with feasting and music, and danceing 
and great shouts of Laughter, and on the last and great day of 
the feast, they Slew a Dog and kindled a fire and laid him thereon 
for a burnt offering and sacrifice for their Sins— And this is 
the custom of the people and the manner of their worship, tho’ 
with mine eyes I saw it not.*® 


Now in the eighth month on the sixth day of the month there 
came unto our dwelling certain men out of the North countrey 
from near the Great Waters, even Joseph (whose sirname was 


* Jerusalem was the name of a white settlement founded about 1790 on 
the west shore of Seneca Lake, in the present Yates County, N. Y.; Jackson 
is not using Biblical symbolism here. “Jerusalem” was listed as a “town” in 
Ontario County with a population of 99 in the 1790 census, and still survives 
as the name of a township. Here the followers of Jemima Wilkinson (see 
below) established their headquarters. 

* Jemima Wilkinson (1758-1819) achieved notoriety during the period 1776 
to 1816 as one of the evangelists and reformers of the period. Claiming to be 
the Spirit of Life from God inhabiting the body of Jemima Wilkinson of 
Rhode Island, who (she said) died of the plague in 1776, she called herself 
the Publick Universal Friend, and directed a colony of several hundred 
settlers at New Jerusalem, on the shores of Seneca Lake. 

*® Jackson i is describing the Green Corn, the Seneca religious festival cele- 
brating the ripening of the corn at the end of summer, and one of the two 


major annual ceremonies (the other being the Midwinter in January or 
February). 
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Ellicott)** and Wm. (whose sirname was Johnson)** and Jasper 
the Interpreter (whose sirname was Parrish)** and also the Great 
Sachem and head ruler*® of the Natives of the Land wherein we 
dwell, whose village [word “City” crossed out in MS] was in 
the North about three days Journey, and we spake unto him by 
Jasper the interpreter of the work which we came about, and of 
all that we desired to do amongst this people and the writeing was 
read, which was sent from the congregation of the Children of 
Onas in the great City concerning us, and the sayings thereof 
pleased him well, and he wished us to prosper in the work, and 
accomplish the things where unto we were sent. 

Now Joseph had business with Cornplanter the Chief and the 
rulers of the People concerning the lot of their inheritance that 
remained in the Land which they sold unto Thomas,°® and it 
came to pass on the morrow that the Chiefs and the Rulers of the 
people were collected togther, & Cornplanter Sent a messenger 
for us, and we all went with Joseph and those that were with him 
to the Council, and heard all the things that were spoken therein— 

And moreover it came to pass in the ninth month on the 14th 
day of the month, that I received letters from my kinspeople in 
the land of my nativity, and from my Fathers house, the sayings 
whereof Greatly rejoiced me inasmuch as the told me of their wel- 
fare and of many things that happened from the time of my depar- 
ture— And many were the sayings which were in the writeings that 
were sent unto me which this book would not contain were the all 
to be written, nevertheless these are the words of one of the write- 
ings that came unto me at that Time. 

“Forasmuch as it hath seemed good in thy sight (in days that 
are past and gone) to write unto us concerning thy Journey into 
a far Countrey; be it known unto thee that the sayings thereof 
rejoiced us greatly, inasmuch as the made known unto us that 
the Rivers of water over which thou hadst to pass, did not over- 
whelm thee, that thou encompassed Mountains in the Wilderness 
where Terribly roar the wild Beasts of the Forrest, often times 
affrighting the weary Traveler, and yet no evil suffered to come 
nigh thee: also that thou was well accepted by the Judges the 


* Joseph Ellicott (1760-1826) was a surveyor and land agent influential 
in Western New York. He was employed by the Holland Land Company, 
and in 1803 laid out the City of Buffalo. 

* William Johnson was a large landowner and early resident of Buffalo, 
and was very influential among the Indians of Buffalo Creek, having married, 
according to report, a niece of Farmer’s Brother. 

* Jasper Parrish was a familiar figure at councils between whites and 
Iroquois, serving as Indian agent and interpreter. 

” This probably refers to Red Jacket, the influential Seneca chief. 

® This refers to Thomas Morris, agent for his father, Robert Morris, to 
whom the Senecas had sold their Genesee lands by the Treaty of Big Tree, 
September, 1797. 
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Counselers and the mighty men of the land whither thou wentest 
—and finally that allowance was by them given thee to kill and 
eat of the Kid, of the goat and of the Fishes that Skim the Surface 
of the Great Deep without money or without Price. 

Mayest thou go in and out wisely before them and do with a 
willing heart and a chearful mind that which seemeth meet for thee 
to do; and may thy Labours be Crowned with the increase of 
plenty, that it may Create a knew Spirrit in the hearts of thousands 
to lay their Shoulders to the work, and may Tens of thousands 
follow them, as they have followed thee and thy Brethren that 
sojourn with thee; so will ye have to rejoice in the work of your 
hands, and Joy in the abundance of Genesinguhtas prosperrities. 

Then will it not be said before the days of many generations, that 
the Desart aboundeth with every goodly thing, and the Wilderness 
appeareth Beautifull as the Garden of Eden. 

Now as Touching the things that have happened since the days 
of thy departure, and of the times, may it not be called a day of 
darkness and of gloominess, a day of Clouds and of thick darkness, 
for the pestilence that walketh in obscurity & destroyeth as at 
noon-day is within the City; and without that City much of what 
the Armies of Flies had left, hathe innumerable hosts of grass- 
hoppers eaten, even the green pastures and herbage of the Field—” 

Now inasmuch as these writings which were sent unto me, 
signified of the pestilence* rageing in the Great City, and of the 
judgments that were spreading abroad in the land of Columbia, 
it caused me to go heavily Along, and as I mused on these things, 
I said in my heart surely “affliction cometh not forth of the Dust, 
neither doth trouble spring out of the ground—” well may it be 
called a day of darkness and gloominess a day of clouds, and of 
thick Darkness, for many of the peoples hearts are waxed Gross, 
and their ears have become dull of hearing, and their Eyes they have 
closed, that the will not discern the Signs of the times, nor turn 
from pursuing the Evil immaginations of their hearts, untill they 
be awakened out of their Spiritual Slumbers, by a mighty hand 
and an outstretched Arm that speaketh by the voice of pestilence 
in the City, and causeth the chastiseing rod of affliction to pass 
through the Land—* 

And it came to pass after these things on the first day of the 
week that Cornplanter the Chief and his wife came unto our dwell- 
ing and did eat Bread therein, and Cornplanter the Chief sent out 
his warriers to pursue the wild beasts of the forrest, and they 


*T.e., the great epidemic of Yellow Fever in 1798 in Philadelphia. 

"The gloomy forebodings which Jackson expresses here were commonly 
held in America at this period, and are associated with the evangelical and 
revivalistic turn taken by American religions of the day. Particular mani- 
festations were the great Revival in the West (1797-1805) and the rise of 
missionary activity. 
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caught Venison and gave us thereof in abundance to eat, and the 
friendship of the Heathen waxed stronger and stronger and we 
gained favour in their Sight— 

Now we had dwelt hitherto in the house which we bought of 
the Woman, and forasmuch as it was like the houses of the heathen 
which are as tents of the Field, it was not convenient for the 
purpose of our household, and it came to pass in due time that 
we builded ourselves a greater and we entered therein with our 
goods and our provinder and did live comfortably in it. 

And it was in the tenth month on the sixth day of the month that 
we entered into the house which we had builded, and lo! the 
Heathen flocked about us and beheld the work of our hands and 
admired the beauty of our dwelling, because it was greater than 
all the dwellings of Genesinguhta— 

And moreover it came to pass in the same month that we re- 
ceived a letter from Thomas the Scribe (whose Sirname is 
Wistar) and he was one of the Judges of the Congregation of 
the Children of Onas, and he wrote unto us of the pestilence 
rageing in the Great City, and how the inhabitants thereof were 
scattered abroad in the Countrey round about for safety, and of 
those that remained in their dwellings there died of the pestilence 
every day near three score [word “souls” crossed out in MS] 
people. 

And moreover he wrote many notable sayings unto us concerning 
the work whereunto we were sent, desireing us to keep the word 
of patience, that we might be kept from the hour of temptation and 
experience the everlasting Arms to be underneath— 

And in those days a certain man called Israel (whose sirname 
was Barret) came unto our dwelling on the waters of the River, 
and he was wounded in his foot which disabled him from Traveling 
and he abode with us many days— And forasmuch as the winter was 
approaching (for the Snow began to Fall) and his dwelling was in 
a far Countrey he desired to go forward on horseback, and I 
sadled an horse and set him thereon, and went before him to 
pilot him on the way— Now it was in the eleventh month on 
the ninth day of the month that Israel and me departed from Gene- 
singuhta, and we lodged in the house of one of the rulers of the 
Heathen that night, and much Snow fell—and it came to pass on 
the morrow early in the morning that we arose and departed and 
traveled a days journey into the wilderness, and when the eve- 
ning approached [word “that” crossed out in MS] there was no 
house nigh unto us, and we kindled a fire and did eat Bread, 
and lay down in a Great Valley, and the wild beasts of the Forrest 
did terribly roar in the mountains round about— And when the 
morning was come, we arose and journeyed from thence thro a 
waste howling wilderness, untill we came to a Certain river called 
in the Seneca Toungue A,da,gus,kia, and we passed over on 
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the Other side of the River and lo in the twilight of the evening, 
we espied one of the Villages of the heathen, and entered into 
one of their houses, and abode that night— Now this Village 
was nigh unto the River side, and it was a goodly land, and 
fruitfull, and the Walnut and Sugar tree did grow therein in 
abundance—** And we journeyed from thence on the Morrow 
and encamped by the Side of the Great* Water that cometh down 
from a far out of the North Countrey, whereon the Merchants 
Ships do pass as the go to the uttermost part of the land. 

And early in the morning before the Sun was risen upon the 
Earth we arose and Journeyed by the side of this mighty water 
and [I lift up my eyes and looked and beheld on the other side of 
the Water a land inhabited by a people under the dominion of 
the Great king whose dwelling is on the other side of the mighty 
deep, and behold it was a goodly land and well favoured Countrey, 
and had many goodly dwellings therein.** And it came to pass 
about midday that we came unto a River called [words “in the 
vernacular Toungue Buffalo (but in the” crossed out] Seneca 
tongue Tus, ye*, 0,) and we passed over the river and went into 
the village,** and remained that night. 

Now when Israel found some of his people in this place he 
purposed remaining for a time, and when the morrow was come 
I arose and Journeyed again by the same way whither I wentest, 
and lo about the going down of the Sun I came unto the Village 
of the Heathens nigh unto the River Adaguskia, and I entered 
into the house of Jacob and Abode that Night— 

Now this Jacob (whose name in the Seneca Toungue is 
Ka’uh ka) was one of the antients of the people and he spake 
unto me and said the days of his Pilgrimage were one hundred 
and twenty years and moreover he said unto me that his dwell- 
ings had been in different parts of the Earth, and that he had 
been in the Great City even when it was a little Town, and the 
number of his days were many and he had saw many wars and 
Fightings, and fought many Battles of the Warriers amidst con- 
fused noise, from the riseing of the Sun till the going down there- 
of, untill many of the people fell down Slain, and then Villages 
were burnt with Fire and the remnant of those that escaped fled 
into the Wilderness: But now he rejoiced greatly to see a time 
of peace and hoped the Sons of Men would no more destroy one 
another with the Sword, or with Weapons of War— 


% Jackson is probably referring to the Cattaraugus reservation on Cattarau- 
gus Creek, which lay on the trail to Buffalo. 

*Lake Erie [Jackson’s note in MS]. 

*“ Jackson is referring to Canada as seen across the eastern end of Lake 
Erie. 
*Buffalo Creek [Jackson’s note in MS]. 
* The white settlement at Buffalo, probably. 
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And furthermore he said his wifes name was Elemausa and the 
number of her days were fourscore years and upwards: yet she 
laboured in the Field, and brought in Corn in abundance untill 
their houses were filled on every side— And as I communed with 
Ka,uh,ka, and Elemausa, they brought to my remembrance good 
old Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, with their Wives and their 
Children as it is recorded in the Book of Moses, and I blessed 
them in my heart, and gave gifts unto them, and arose in the 
morning while it was yet Dark and departed— 

And it came to pass as I Journeyed on the way, that I got 
benighted in the Wilderness even a days Journey from any In- 
habitants of the land and behold it was dark, and I was without 
fire by reason of the Snow and the great rain, and I lay me down 
to Sleep on a certain place in the midst of the wood, and the wild 
beasts of the forrest did Terribly roar in the Mountains round 
about for lo it was a waste howling wilderness— 

But as I mused fear departed from me, & I said within myself 
surely no evil will befall me in this place, untill at length mine 
eyes were heavy with Sleep, and I dreamed I was at home in 
my native Land— 

Now as soon as the morning appeared I arose and Journeyed 
from thence over the Mountains the Hills and the Valleys, along 
crooked and Solitary paths, and one of the Natives of the land 
found me wandering in the Wood, and gave me Venison to eat, 
and lo about the going down of the Sun, I reached my habitation 
at the place of my sojourning in the land of the West, with great 
Joy and thankfulness of heart— 

Now it came to pass while I was traveling in the North that 
Cornplanter the Chief called the people together and speak unto 
Henery and Joel concerning the little ones which he desired should 
be taught in the learning of the children of Onas, and moreover 
Henery determined to go and Sojourn at the Village of Cornplanter 
and teach all the children [words “little ones” crossed out in MS] 
that should come to him for instruction, and it was in the eleventh 
month on the twenty third day of the month, that Henery Opened 
the Books and expounded the things that were written therein— 

And in those days the Heathen pursued after the Wild Beasts 
of the Forrest and slew thereof a great multitude, untill their 
Tents were filled on every side— 

And moreover it came to pass in those days that the Daughter 
of Corn-planter lay upon her bed sick, and she died, and great 
lamentation was over her in the house of Corn-planter for many 
Days— And this is the manner in which the mourn over their 
dead— When a woman dieth, if she die either in the house or out 
in the Field, it cometh to pass that her kindred and people gather 
together and mourn over her, and carry with them the best fruits 
of the Earth, to the house where the dead layeth and holdeth a great 
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Feast and maketh lamentation for many Days— And in like man- 
ner do the mourn over the Men [word “Son” crossed out in MS] 
also— 


1799 


Now the Newyear being come in the first month on the twenty 
third day of the month it came to pass that we wrote a letter to 
the Judges of the Congregation of the Children of Onas in the 
great City of our welfare and how the work prospered, and of all 
things that seemed meet unto us— 

Now it was a time of much rain and the Fountains of the Deep 
were broken up, and, the Floods came down from a far and the 
waters overflowed the banks of the River, and surrounded our 
dwelling, untill we were on an Island. 

But after many days the Floods Abated and the Waters returned 
to the River and ran dow toward the great Sea; Nevertheless as 
sailing was yet dangerous I went by the way of the Mountain 
to the Village of Cornplanter in order to See Henery my fellow 
traveler and hear how the School prospered, and behold it was 
the Seventh day of the feast, for the day of Pentecost was fully 
come and the people were assembled together from every quarter 
of the Land to worship and to offer their yearly sacrifice, accord- 
ing to the Custom of their forefathers; and ere I came nigh unto 
the Village mine ears were saluted with the sound of Music, & 
dancing and Great Laughter for this is the Custom of the Heathen 
and the manner of their worship—*® 

And more over the set up an image of wood in the form and 
Similitude of a Man, and put thereon the Skins of wild beasts of 
the Forrest, and Feathers of the Fowls of the Air, and Handker- 
chiefs and fine ribbons of varigated colours—— And the people 
were adorned in fine apparel even with Silk and purple and fine 
linen, and Breast plates, and earrings and Nose Jewels and 
Bracelets, and round tires like the moon; and with head bands 
and Silver Pins and the Ornaments of the legs & a girdle about 
their Loins curiously interwoven with various Colours. And more- 
over it came to pass on the Seventh Day of the Feast that they 
Slew a dog and hung him on the image which they had set up, 
and put a String of Beads about his neck, and adorned him with 
Ribbons and fine apparel, and looked thereon and worshiped, and 
it came to pass afterwards, that they kindled a fire and laid him 
thereon for a sacrifice and burnt offering for their Sins. And 
moreover did they burn incense upon their Altar, and the smoak 


*® The Seneca New Year, which falls in January or February, was cele- 
brated by the second of the major religious festivals, the so-called Mid- 
winter ceremony. 
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thereof went upwards, and the Minister of the Tabernacle Spake 
in the ears of the People in order to consecrate the offering— 

And when these things were accomplished they danced exceed- 
ingly, both men and women, small & great, and they prided them- 
selves in the bravery of their Tinking Arnaments, and the noise 
of the danceing and musick and great shouts of Laughter, made 
both the ears of those that heard to tingle— 

And when the day of penticost was ended the people returned to 
their own dwellings: but my heart was sorrowful because of the 
customs and traditions of the Heathen, for as I mused on these 
things I said in my heart “surely it availeth nothing your danceing 
and Musick and Burnt offerings—your appointed Feasts and your 
sacrifices, the most High will not accept as an attonement for your 
Sins— 

And I abode two days in the Village of Corn-planter and wrote 
letters to my kinspeople in the Land of the East, and returned 
again to my own dwelling— 

Now it came to pass that certain letters came unto us from 
near the Great City and the Sayings thereof were sorrowful, and 
caused us to mourn and weep inasmuch as the made known unto 
us that many of the people were slain by the pestilence, and of 
the Valiants of Israel were fallen not a few— Even Warner (whose 
Sirname was Mifflin) that lived in the South Countrey, who was 
mighty in words and in Deeds, and excelled in knowledge and 
understanding ; and James (whose sirname was Emlen) a perfect 
and upright Man, was Dead. Now Warner and James were two of 
the Judges of the Congregation of the Children of Onas. And 
Abraham (whose Sirname was Gibbins), and Mary the Widow 
(whose sirname was sharpless) and Hannah the wife of Jacob 
(whose sirname was Lindley) was also dead. Now these were 
Speakers in the Congregation of the Children of Onas and greatly 
beloved among the people, and forasmuch as Hannah the wife of 
Jacob was my kins woman my heart was sorrowful for many days. 
And it came to pass again in the third month on the first day of 
the month that we received letters again from the Great City, even 
from Thomas the Scribe, and from Joshua (whose sirname was 
Sharpless) and the sayings thereof greatly rejoiced us inasmuch 
as they made known unto us that the Pestilence was stayed in the 
City, and that health smiled again upon the land. 

Nevertheless there died of the Pestilence in the Great City 
three thousand and five hundred Souls, and many were Slain in 
the Villages round about, even of the Valliants of Israel were fallen 
not a few— And moreover Thomas and Joshua wrote many 
notable sayings unto us, like the good Scribe out of the treasury 
of their hearts things both knew and Old, whereby we were 
greatly comforted— 

Now while the Winter lasted we staid at home in our dwelling 
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because of the Cold and the great Snows, but it came to pass 
when the Spring drew nigh that the Snows ran down from the 
Gaps of the Mountains, and the Fountains of the Deep were 
Broken up and the waters came down from afar, and the Floods 
surrounded our dwelling for many days; and in those days we 
wrote letters to our kinspeople and Brethren in the land of the 
East, of our welfare and how the work prospered, and of all 
things whatsoever seemed good unto us to write— 

And moreover it came to pass in those days that the Inhabitants 
of Audauguskia assembled themselves together, the Chiefs and 
the Conusellors & the mighty Men, and they wrote a petition unto 
us. Now the Inhabitants of Adauguskia were a tribe of the same 
Nation of the people of the land wherein we dwell, and forasmuch 
as they had heard of the works which we had done in Genesinguhta, 
and of our kindness to their Brethren, they desired of us that some 
of the Children of Onas might go and sojourn amongst them, and 
shew unto them the works of the handy workman, and the use of 
Mechanical Instruments, and teach them to plow and to sow and 
the manner of tilling the Ground—and therefore did they write a 
petition unto us, of that which they desired of us, and the writeing 
we sent to they Judges of the Congregation of the Children of 
Onas in the Great City— 

And it came to pass in the fourth month on the eight and 
twentieth day of the month that I received letters from my kins- 
people of the household of my Father and also from Isaac (whose 
sirname was Coates) and he was one of the Judges of the Con- 
gregation— And moreover the Judges of the Congregation wrote 
unto us and counseled us wisely in the work where unto we 
were sent, and many exelent sayings were wrote unto us which 
are not recorded in this Book— 

And in these days the Heathen went out and Traded with the 
inhabitants of the Land and commit evil in buying of the accursed 
thing (even strong drink) and brought it into their Villages and 
hid it in their Tents, and many of them was drunken there with— 
And after Certain days we spake unto Cornplanter the Chief and 
called the Counsellors and rulers of the people together con- 
cerning this matter— And it came to pass in the fifth month on 
the fifth-teenth day of the month that we opened our mouths, and 
spake unto them concerning the Great evil of Strong drink and 
of the many abominations it wrought in the Earth— And moreover 
we spake unto them of the work which we came about, to turn 
them from the ways of their forefathers, to wisely cultivating the 
Earth, and keeping of flocks and of herds & of swine, that they might 
have meat in their houses and bread without scarcity—and great 
silence was among the people at that Season, and they said they 
would meditate on the things which we had told them but they 
answered us not at that time. 
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Howbeit it came to pass afterwards that the Chiefs and Coun- 
sellors of the People collected together and spake unto us, of all 
the things which we had told them did they answer that day, and 
said our words were just and true, and the could discern no fault 
in us but contrariwise the evil that was committed was all on 
their own side, and therefore they were determined to take our 
advice, and try to amend their ways, and put away the accused 
thing from among them, even the great evil of Strong Drink— 

And after these things I received letters again from the house- 
hold of my Father and the tideings thereof were sorrowful, inas- 
much as they made known unto me the death of my Sisters Hus- 
band, and that she was a Widow and Desolate, and had many 
Fatherless Children that were young in Years— And these things 
did cause me to go heavily along, and look toward the land of my 
Nativity, and pity the Fatherless and the Widow if paradventure 
my being among them might give them a little comfort— 

And now “the winter was past, the storms were over and gone, 
the flowers appeard on the Earth, & the time of the Singing of 
Birds was come,” we went out and laboured abundantly in the 
Field, and became husbandmen and Vinedressers, and the works 
of our hands did prosper, and brought forth fruits of increase— 
And the Heathen round about us began to labour in these days and 
enclose fields, like unto us for they desired to become husband- 
men— 

And it came to pass in those days that a certain woman of 
the Heathen dwelt in the Village of Corn planter whom they 
suspected to have a familiar Spirrit, because they say she had 
done much mischief by Pison and by Witchcraft. And there was 
enmity between her and the house of Corn-planter the Chief, and 
[about seven words crossed out] there was a young Child in his 
house, and the woman of a familiar Spirrit threatened to Slay the 
Young Child [about five words crossed out] and when a messenger 
came and told these things in the ears of Corn-planter the Chief, 
his Indignation was raised against the woman, and he commanded 
his sons, and while she was labouring in the Field they rose up 
against her and smote [word “slew” crossed out] her that she 
died, and they digged a hole in the Earth and put her therein for 
there was no mourning over her. Now when this thing was noised 
abroad there was no small stir amongst the People and it came to 
pass the self same day that the Chiefs and counsellors of the people 
assembled together concerning this matter, and when they rea- 
soned together they said one unto another that Justice had been 
done to the Woman because she was found worthy of Death, and 
in order to do away evil from among the people and put away 
those of Familiar Spirrits out of the Land. 

Now in these days I sojourned alone at Genesinguhta (for Joel 
whose Sirname is Swayne was exercis’d at the village of Corn- 
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planter)*’ and when certain messengers came and told me of 
the Woman that was slain, & that the Sons of Corn-planter had 
rose up against her and slew her in the sight of the people, my 
spirrit was troubled because of the wickedness of the heathen, untill 
I made further inquiry concerning the matter— 

And after these things we received letters from the Judges of the 
Congregation in the Great City and forasmuch as we heard of the 
things which were sent unto us that come by Waggon over the 
lofty mountains and were brought on the waters of the River to 
a certain* Fortification about fourscore and ten miles from us, 
I gathered together divers of the people and embarked on the waters 
of the River in order to transport them to our dwelling— Now it 
was in the sixth month on the seventeenth day of the month that 
we sailed, and on the evening of the second day we put to shore 
at the Fortification and encamped at the Riverside— Howbeit 
I went into the Fortification and the Keeper thereof treated me 
kindly and gave me to eat, and I remained their that Night— 
Now there was a Marriage nigh unto the Fortification and the 
Keeper there of & his wife went to the Marriage and their hearts 
were merry with wine, because the Governor of the feast gave 
them plentifully to drink— 

And when the morrow was come I went out into the village to 
buy bread for myself and those that were with me and we loaded 
our Vessells and sailed in the Afternoon of the Day— Now there 
was 12 of us in company and four Vessels, and when night was 
come we put to shore and pitched our tent by the river side, for 
it was a wilderness Countrey thro’ which we passed, and the Moun- 
tains were on the right hand and on the left— 

And in the morning we Departed from thence and after many 
days arrived at Genesinguhta, with our Vessels and the Laden 
thereof, & I was greatly rejoiced because I was weary of the 
Long Journey— 

Now it came to pass in these days that one of the Heathen** 
(the Brother of Corn-planter the Chief[)] lay upon his bed sick 
and behold he was in a trance for nearly the space of an hour, and 
when his Spirrits revived again he spake of the many things 
which he had seen and heard, and that he had seen three Men 
with green Branches in their hands which bear different kinds of 
fruit, who told him if he eat thereof he need not be afraid to die— 
And moreover it came to pass the second time that he lay upon 
his bed sick and he fell again into a trance from the seventh untill 
the third hour of the day, and was at it were caught up into 
Heaven, and saw wonderful things which are not meet to be 


* Henry Simmons, Jr., was also at Jenuchshadago, teaching in the school 
there. 
*Fort Franklin [Jackson’s note in MS]. 
* Handsome Lake (or “Connudiu” in Jackson’s orthography). 
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uttered— Howbeit he saith, he talked with Men like Angels, who 
spoke unto him of things that should come to pass hereafter and 
saw the Spirrits of some that were dead even the Daughter of 
Cornplanter the Chief who died in the Last winter, and she spake 
unto him concerning her kinspeople that were in the world, and 
moreover it was told him that he should return to the world again, 
and remain untill one half of the hairs on his head were turned 
Gray— Now his arms and his legs were cold to his elbows and his 
knees, but when his spirrits revived in the afternoon of the day, 
he opened his mouth and spake these things in the ears of those 
that were about him, and they people collected together to worship 
when they heard these things, and they danced exceedingly, and 
morover they slew a white Dog and did eat the meat thereof 
but the Skin [word “did” crossed out in MS] they Burnt with 
Fire— 

And after these things (when the Ears were well grown upon 
the stalks of Corn) the people collected together to keep the yearly 
passover and to worship according to the custom of their fore- 
fathers, and when they were gathered into the one place, Corn- 
planter the Chief spake unto the people all the words of the Vision, 
and the prophecy, which his Brother declared unto him, and some 
of the people believed therein, but many believed not— 

And the Heathen continued many days at the Village of Corn- 
planter, eating & drinking and rising up to play, with dancing 
and musick and great shouts of Laughter, and adorning themselves 
with shining apparrel and abundance of Tinkling ornaments, and 
when those days were accomplished, they departed every one to 
their own dwelling— 

(To Be Continued) 








PHILADELPHIA’S EXPEDITIONS TO 
LABRADOR 


By Bertua So.iis-CoHEN 


HILADELPHIA in the middle years of the eighteenth cen- 

tury was one of the centers of the theorizing, observation, and 
discovery through which men sought to extend the bounds of 
knowledge, in what has been called the Age of Enlightenment. The 
botanizing of John Bartram, the optical and astronomical work of 
David Rittenhouse, and the electrical experiments of Benjamin 
Franklin are well known aspects of this intellectual and scientific 
ferment, which found institutional expression in the American 
Philosophical Society. Less well known perhaps is the fact that 
the interests of Philadelphians extended also to geographical dis- 
covery and exploration. The very year when Benjamin Franklin 
performed his famous kite experiment, snatching lightning from 
the clouds to prove its electrical nature, found him actively engaged 
in a venture to discover the Northwest Passage and explore the 
arctic regions of Labrador. 

For many years arctic explorations had been of interest to Ben- 
jamin Franklin and his intimates in Philadelphia. They had ac- 
cumulated many books, pamphlets and maps on the subject, first 
at the Junto, and later at the Library Company. It was believed 
that somewhere in the northern part of the western hemisphere 
there was a Northwest Passage, connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific Ocean. This waterway was thought to be a shorter, cheaper, 
and less dangerous route to Japan, China, and the Indies. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, rumors that the Spanish and 
Portuguese had suppressed accounts of its navigation inspired 
many attempts to locate it, by men of various nations. In 1741 
Russians searched for the “supposed” Northwest Passage of 1640 
from the Pacific Ocean, by way of rivers and lakes, to the Arctic 
Ocean near Hudson Bay, where Admiral de Fonte checked North- 
west Passage explorations of a ship from Boston, on the Atlantic 
coast. English navigators were trying to locate the Hudson Bay 
entrance used by Shapley and Gibbons, of New England. In 1745, 
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Parliament offered an award of 20,000 pounds for British dis- 
covery of the Northwest Passage from Hudson Bay, and a new 
expedition sailed the following year. Returning in 1747, the ex- 
plorers reported that two openings were not completely explored, 
and it was thought that if exploration were pushed to completion 
on a subsequent voyage, the Northwest Passage would probably 
be discovered and navigated, opening up the northern trade route 
to Asia. 

Benjamin Franklin was receiving from London all the printed 
matter on arctic exploration and on the hypothesis of a Northwest 
Passage, and, soon after they were published, two accounts of 
these latest explorations were in his hands. The anonymous one 
was by Charles Swaine, Clerk of the ship California on that voy- 
age. Anxious to complete the discovery, Swaine came to Mary- 
land to seek financial backing. Governor Ogle of Maryland was 
convinced by his arguments, and in November, 1750, gave Swaine 
a document or passport permitting him to make the search.? Swaine 
also gained the interest and support of the great Philadelphian, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Franklin and his Northwest Committee backed Swaine’s pro- 
posals for opening trade with the East Indies. This committee in- 
cluded William Allen, William Coleman, Samuel McCall, Sr., John 
Mifflin, John Stamper, and Charles Stedman, as well as Franklin 
himself.’ In the event that the Northwest Passage was not located 
in Hudson Bay, Swaine was to explore the Labrador coast, and 
to determine the possibilities for fishing, whaling, and fur trading 
there. In those days the name Labrador was applied to the entire 
peninsula, although it was not yet known whether the land was 
part of the mainland, or an island. While England and France 
were disputing ownership of Labrador, it was considered open 
to all. 

To raise money for their expedition, the Northwest Committee 
organized the Northwest Company, and sought subscriptions from 
men in various colonies. Among the subscribers who knew all 

1 [Charles Swaine], An Account of a Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
West Passage. ... By the Clerk of the California. London, 1748 and 1749. 
Bertha Solis-Cohen, Authorship notes, Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, 4th Quarter, 1943: 308. 

2 Ogle document. Photostat, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


3 Petition of the Merchants of Philadelphia and North America, Nov., 1752. 
Public Record Office, London. Photostat, American Philosophical Society. 
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about Swaine’s plans was the Rev. James Sterling, of Kent County, 
Maryland. Sterling had plantations in Maryland, and—although 
Maryland clergymen were not supposed to engage in business—he 
was interested in it, as well as in other secular matters, for he was 
a minor poet and playwright. He had already written a very long 
poem on the British Empire in America, entitled An Epistle to the 
Hon, Arthur Dobbs, Esq. Dobbs was the well-known British pro- 
moter of Northwest Passage exploration and of the extension of 
the British Empire in the New World. 

The Rev. James Sterling was in the British Isles in 1752, when 
three parts of his poem were published in Dublin and London, and 
he applied for the collectorship of customs at the ports of Chester 
and Patapsco.* Although he was a subscriber to Franklin’s scheme 
involving the Northwest Passage and free British trade at Labra- 
dor, Sterling now formed other connections. He convinced some 
London merchants and men of affairs that there were great trad- 
ing possibilities on the Labrador coast, and they applied for a 99- 
year monopoly grant for that region. Among these merchants were 
John Hanbury, who traded with Virginia and was London agent 
and member of the Ohic Company; and John Thomlinson, who 
traded with New England, was London agent for the New Hamp- 
shire colony, and had been on the 1746 Northwest Committee of 
London, with Arthur Dobbs. 

On April 16, 1752, Thomlinson, Hanbury, Sterling, Touchet, 
Thrale and others had a hearing before the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, with George Dunk, Earl of Halifax, as President, and 
James Grenville, Francis Fane, James Oswald, and Charles Town- 
send as other members present. Sterling introduced the proposal for 
opening trade at Labrador, and said that he and his fellow petitioners 
humbly hoped for the sanction and assistance of the Board. This 
Samuel Touchet made more specific by stating that they desired “a 
grant for an exclusive trade upon that coast.”5 

Sterling contended that Labrador belonged to Great Britain, in- 
disputably, and that a very valuable trade might be developed there 
in furs, whale fins, whale bone, fish and masts. According to him, 


“Lawrence C. Wroth, “James Sterling,” Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy; Wroth, “James Sterling, Poet, Priest and Prophet of Empire,” 
American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, April, 1931: 25-76. 

5 Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations MS. copy: 60: 
166 ff. Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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the “Eskimaux Indians” inhabiting that country were perpetually 
at war with the Canadian and other French Indians. By employing 
the natives, the merchants could soon put a stop to any invasion 
of their settlements by French Indians. When asked if he had 
ever heard of any English going to the Labrador coast, Sterling 
replied that a Captain Wilson had been there some years before, 
and that he himself had been there since that time. Sterling found 
the natives shy and unwilling to trade; they had urged the English, 
in sign language, to go away. He was asked if he had ever heard 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company had a claim to this coast, and 
Sterling said he had not, although he knew that such an opinion 
was current and that settlements were discouraged. In any case, 
it was not mentioned in the Company’s charter. 


The petitioners were asked to explain more fully the nature of 
the grant for which they were applying. Thomlinson remarked 
that he thought all they had to do was to ask if the Board had 
any objections to their soliciting the grant. The Board was told that 
the request was for an exclusive grant of the whole coast of 
Labrador from the Strait of Belle Isle to Hudson Strait, “with a 
reservation of the right of his Majesty’s other subjects or any for- 
eign power which should be in actual possession at this time as is 
customary with such grants.” 


The men were asked to retire while the Board considered their 
request. Afterward, the Board informed them that it could have 
no objection, from a commercial point of view, to their application 
for permission to open such an important and valuable tract. How- 
ever, many inconveniences had resulted from grants of exclusive 
rights, particularly in the case of The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and it was doubtful if such a difficulty could be overcome. While 
disavowing any suspicion that these gentlemen would make ill use 
of such a grant, the Board said that a more limited grant would be 
less liable to objections than an exclusive one. The petitioners then 
agreed to consider suitable limitations, and withdrew. 


The men discussed the situation and decided to reduce the time 
of the trade monopoly requested from 99 to 63 years. Their Peti- 
tion, formally addressed to the Lords Justices in Council, for open- 
ing trade at Labrador was drawn up. It was signed on April 23 
by John Thomlinson, John Hanbury, Samuel Touchet, James 
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Buchanan, Thomas Diniley, Henry Thrale and John Buchanan, 
and presented to the Board on the same day. 

The Board of Trade and Plantations, however, had the same ob- 
jection to an exclusive grant, on the grounds that few cases justi- 
fied it. It doubted that the Crown would grant the request, but the 
men were given permission to make the application. Hanbury still 
thought that a 99-year term was more likely to be executed effec- 
tively and to the public advantage, observing that land was not 
their object. Such a grant could not be prejudicial to The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, except by introducing a great quantity of furs. The 
Board stated that the Company entered into the matter only in 
case it made any claim of territory or of any other right. If such 
claim were made, the Board would consider it later. 

When the Board met on May 12, a letter was read from Mr. 
Amyard, secretary of the Lords Justices, referring the petition 
in which several merchants of London prayed “that a charter 
of incorporation for themselves and their associates, and a grant 
may be made to them of all that tract in North America called 
Labrador or New Britain, and that they may have an exclusive 
right of trading thither for the term of sixty-three years.” The 
petition was enclosed with the letter. 

On the same day, Sterling’s request for a collectorship of cus- 
toms was granted. It carried a yearly salary of eighty pounds, and 
permission to keep a boat, like the collectors of “North Potomack 
and Pocomak.” Sterling also received passage money home, which 
he had requested from the Bishop of London.® 

It was not until June 10 that the Board of Trade considered 
Amyard’s letter, and then it merely ordered the drafting of a 
statement on the Crown’s right to Labrador. A month later, it dis- 
cussed the petition again, and decided to consider it on July 14. 
The Board’s secretary was directed to notify the petitioners to at- 
tend the meeting, and to address an inquiry to the governor and 
committee of The Hudson’s Bay Company asking if they had any 
right or claim involving Labrador.’ Sterling did not wait for the 
decision, but sailed for home. 

At the meeting on July 14, the governor and deputy-governor 
of The Hudson’s Bay Company appeared with excuses. They had 


*See note 4. 
™ See note 5. 
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not had time to summon the committee, and were not themselves 
authorized to report on the important question under considera- 
tion. The matter would be laid before the committee as soon as it 
could meet, in order to give the Board a full and satisfactory 
answer. 

The merchants and other persons interested in the Labrador 
monopoly were then called before the Board, and, after their peti- 
tion was read, were given a hearing. Two days later, the Board 
considered the Labrador petition, and “made some progress.” The 
next day, The Hudson’s Bay Company’s Memorial, dated July 20, 
was presented, read, and considered. The Company claimed that 
Labrador, from 60° N to 52° N, was considered within their 
limits. Already ten thousand pounds had been spent there, on the 
Hudson Bay coast, and the land was said to be barren, with few 
beavers or other valuable fur-bearing animals. The Memorial sug- 
gested that the London merchants wanted to gain a foothold and 
then draw off the trade of the Company; therefore, the Company 
hoped that the petition would not be granted.® 

The Board of Trade considered the Petition of the London 
merchants, and ordered that a “Draught of a representation there- 
upon to their Excellencies the Lords Justices” be prepared. The 
transcription of the draught was signed on the 23rd. 

A secret attempt to open the Labrador trade occurred that year. 
The firm of Bell, Nesbitt & Co. (or Nisbet, Grace & Bell) outfitted 
a ship for exploration and trading at Labrador, and four Moravian 
Brethren, who were not to engage in trade, accompanied the expe- 
dition in order to open a Moravian mission on the coast. One of 
the Moravians was Christian Frederick Post, a Pennsylvanian 
noted for his success in dealing with the Indians. John Christian 
Erhardt, the vice-captain, interpreter and agent, had urged such 
a mission for some years. 

After the mission was built, the ship left the Brethren there, 
and started off on the more practical aspects of its voyage. At some 
point on the coast, natives came to the ship to arrange for trading, 
and the captain and some of his men went off with them. The 
others waited as long as possible, but the trading party did not re- 
turn. The mate, Elijah Goff, assumed command and, since he was 


®W. G. Gosling, Labrador: Its Discovery, Exploration and Development 
(Toronto, 1911), 130. 
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now short-handed, the Moravians had to return to help get the 
vessel back to England.® 

That same summer, a Captain John Taylor was in Philadelphia, 
between voyages to England, and learned of the plans for the expe- 
dition from Philadelphia. At this time, Charles Swaine was in New 
England, where he did some investigation for Benjamin Franklin. 
According to the published account of Admiral de Fonte, which 
some claimed to be a forgery, the Northwest Passage was navi- 
gated in 1640, when the ship from Boston, Massachusetts, was met 
and halted by Spaniards from Lima, Peru. Franklin wanted to au- 
thenticate this tale of a Boston expedition. Swaine was unable to 
document it, but the information he brought back was convincing 
to him and Franklin.?° 

Franklin’s Northwest Company had raised fifteen hundred 
pounds before winter.** Whalemen were engaged for the spring, 
and navigators, too; the schooner Argo was purchased, and ar- 
rangements were made to outfit her. Everything looked propitious, 
when the blow fell: they received the shocking news of the appli- 
cation for a monopoly grant for the Labrador trade. Sterling had 
even proposed that Charles Swaine conduct the expedition for 
the London merchants, and accept the position of factor, or gover- 
nor, of one of the posts to be established in Labrador. Swaine, 
however, rejected this offer.’* 

To learn of the rival plans for the promotion of trade and ex- 
ploration in Labrador was most upsetting to Franklin and his asso- 
ciates, and especially so since one of their own subscribers was 
behind the competing proposal. The unhappy situation was dis- 
cussed. At that time, as in every age, the way to delay action, if 
not to prevent it, was to present a counter-proposal. This may have 
been the reason for the decision they reached. They would petition 
the Crown to refuse the monopoly grant, and at the same time they 
would proceed as planned. 

®* Ibid., 252; [Charles Swaine], The Great Probability of a North West 
Passage (London, 1768), 142-145; Bertha Solis-Cohen, Authorship notes, 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 4th Quarter, 1945: 319-320. 

* [Swaine], Great Probability, 65 ff. 

“Franklin to Cadwallader Colden, Feb. 28, 1753, New-York Historical 
Society, published in The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden, New- 
York Historical Society Collections, 1920; J. E. Nourse, American Explora- 
tions in the Ice Zones (1884) 
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PHILADELPHIA, November 15. 


Sunday laft arriv’d here the Schooner Argo, Captain Charles 
Swaine, who fail’d from this Port laft Spring on the Difcovery of a 
North-weft Paffage. She fell in with the Ice off of Farewell ; ‘eft 
the Eaftern Ice, and fell in with the Weftern Ice in Lat. 53. 
and cruiz’d to the Northward to Lat. 63. toc‘ear it, but could 
not, it then extending to the Eaftward. On her Return to the 
Southward, the met with two Danith Ships bound to Pall River and 
Difco up Davis's Straits, wno had been in the Ice fourteen Days off 
Farewe!}, and had then ftood to Weftward, and affured the Comes 
manéer that the Ice was faft to the Shore all abuve Hudfon’s Strais 
to the Diftance of 40 Leagues out, and that there had not been 
fach a fevere Winter as the laft thefe 24 Years that they had v‘ed 
that T:ade ; they had been g Weeks from Copenhagen. The Are 
0 finding the could not get round the Ice, prefs'd thro’ it, and got 
into the Straits Mouth tne 26th of June, and .made the Iiland Re- 
folution, but was forc'd out by vaft Quantities of driving Ice, and 
got into a clear Sea the firft of July. On the 14th, ciuifing the 
Ice for an Opening to get in again, the met 4 Sail of Hudfon’s Bay 
Ships, endeavouring to get in, and coniinued with them till the 
1gth, when they parted in thick Weather in Lat. 62 and a Half ; 
which thick Weather continued to the 7th of Auguft; the Hud- 
fon's Bsy-men fuppofed themfcives 40 Leagues from the weftera 
Land. “The Argo ran down the Ice trom 63 to 57, 30. and, after 
repeated Attempts to enter the Straits in vain, as the Seafon for 
Difcovery on the Weftera Side of the Bay was over, the went on 
the Labrador Coaft, and difcover'd it perfectly from 56 to 55, find- 
ing no lefs than 6 Inlets, to the Heads of all which they went, 
and of which we hear they have made a very good Chart, and 
have a better Account of the Country, its Soil, Produce, &c. 
than has hitherto been publifhei. Tne Captain fays "tis much like 
Norway ; and that there 1s no Communication with Hudfon'’s Bay 
thro” Labrador where one has been heretofore imagined, a high 
Ridge of mountains running North and South about so Leagues 
within the Coaft, In one of the Harbours they found a deferted 
Wooden Houfe wi:h a Brick Cnimney, which had been built by 
fome Englifh, as appear'd by fundry Things they left behind ; and 
afterwards in another Harbour they met with Capt. Goff in a Snow 
from London, who infurm'd, that the fame Snow had been there 
laft Year, and landed fom: of the Moravian Brethren, who had 
built that Houfe: Bur the Nacives hav'ng decoy’d the then Captain 
of the Snow, and 5 or 6 of his Hands in their Boat rcund a Point 
of Land at a Diftance trom the Snow, under Pretence of Trade, 
sand carry’d them all off (they having gone imprudently without 
Arms) the Snow, after waiting 16 Days without hearing of them, 
went home, and was oblig’d to take away the Moravians to help 
to work the Veff:1. Part of her Bufinefs this Year was toenquire afe 
ter thofe Men. Captain Swaine difeover’d a fine Fithing Bank, 
which lies but 6 Leagues off "the Coaft, and extends from Lat. 57, 
to 54, fuppofed to be the fame hinted at in Capt. D.vis’s fecond 
Voyage. No bad Accident happen’d to the Veffel, and the Men 
kept in perfe€t Heaith during the whole Voyage, and return’ ail 
- From The Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 15, 1753 
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On November 18, William Allen wrote an explanatory letter to 
the Proprietor, Thomas Penn, who was his good friend, and asked 
him to present the petition of the merchants of Philadelphia. “As 
I am assured that everything that regards the interest and reputa- 
tion of the province of Pennsylvania will ever be regarded by 
you,” he said, “I therefore beg leave to Solicite your favour in 
behalf of myself and many other of the merchants of this place.” 
Allen explained how they had come to undertake their “noble 
design,” even though repeated attempts to discover the Northwest 
Passage from England had been unsuccessful. He assured Penn that 
success in this venture would “redound to the honor” of his prov- 
ince and the advantage of those undertaking it. An examination 
of the enclosed papers would show why their project had been 
delayed, but a vessel and all other supplies were bought and ar- 
rangements made, and the ship was to sail the latter part of March. 

By avoiding the mistakes of earlier attempts, and by pursuing 
what they considered a better method, they hoped to effect the 
discovery of a Northwest Passage, or at least prove that there 
was none. If unsuccessful, Allen wrote, they might start a lucrative 
trade on the coast of Labrador. Now, to their great surprise, 
they were informed that they were likely to lose that proposed trade 


by means of a scoundrell of a parson one James Sterling 
who last summer took his passage to London and there 
represented the advantage of the trade to the Labrador 
coast in such a light to Messr. Glowbury Buchanan and 
others that it is said they have applied to the crown for 
an exclusive patent. 

This same Sterling who is a church of England Minister 
at Newtown in Maryland was concerned with us originally 
in the undertaking and subscribed to bear a part of the 
expence but after he had by frequent conversations ex- 
tracted from the person we chiefly depend upon for 
executing the design all or chief part of the intelligence 
that he could give he has been base enough to endeavour 
to inconvenient us. 


Allen also told of Sterling’s proposals to Swaine, the commander 
of the expedition, and explained the enclosures. He complained 
that, although Sterling was a parson, he was given a collectorship 
of customs. Considering themselves very ill-used by this false 
brother, they were sending a petition to the King. They were 
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humbly submitting it to Penn’s consideration, and if he judged 
it was for their good, requested him to see that the grant was 
prevented. They would take care of any expense which this might 
involve. The kind offices of Penn would confer “a very great obliga- 
tion on many of the most considerable merchants of this place.”** 

Sterling’s letter to Franklin was enclosed, as well as the sub- 
scription list, which had Sterling’s signature as subscriber. The 
letter and the list are among the missing Frankliniana, but the un- 
dated petition which Penn presented is in the Public Record Office 
in London: 


To the Kings most Excellent Majesty 

The Petition or Memorial of the Merchants of Phila- 
delphia and North America against a Patent applied for 
by certain Merchants of London for an exclusive right of 
Trade to New Britain or Labrador— 
In most humble manner shews 
That it being apparent, that New Britain or Labrador, is 
not within the Limits of the Hudsons Bay Companys 
Charter, a Design hath been formed by Pet,rs & other 
Merchants in North America, to improve, & carry, the 
Trade to New Britain, into a compleat Execution; The 
Design was formed, in the latter part of the Year One 
Thousand Seven hundred and Fifty Two, but, from the 
extream hard Winter, and uncommon, long Continuance 
of the Severe Weather it was thought impracticable, to 
make suitable Preparations, and fit out, time enough to 
accomplish their Designs, that Season, therefore, they 
deferred it, untill the Spring One Thousand Seven hun- 
dred and Fifty three, not apprehensive that this delay, 
which necessity obliged them to, shou’d make them liable 
to be Supplanted, in such their laudable Design, as they 
must be, if the said patent, for an exclusive right to Trade 
to those Parts, is granted.— 
That such Patent was never proposed to be applied for, or 
the Trade thought of, by those, who now make Application 
for the said Patent, until some time after Your Petrs 
had formed, & made some Progress, in such their Scheme 
of carrying this Trade into Execution, as above said: & 
until those Gentlemen were let into your Parts, to whom 
the same had been well Communicated in Confidence, & 
who pretended to be a zealous Promoter thereof here, 
and well knew, that a Considerable Sum of Money was 
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Subscribing (which is now actually Subscribed) and due 
Preparations making, by Your Petitioners, for entering 
upon the said Proposed Trade, and Other Discoverys of 
the utmost Importance, this next ensuing Spring: and 
which Trade, to all Your Majestys Subjects, & not to 


apply for a Monopoly, or exclusive right of Trade, for 
themselves, against others.—"* 


Thomas Penn received the letter and its enclosures on December 
15. He learned that the applicants for the Labrador trade monopoly 
had requested consideration of their case at the meeting of the 
King’s General Council to be held on the 17th. Penn called at the 
Board of Trade on the morning of the 16th, and found out that the 
application for the monopoly grant had been examined and a re- 
port returned. Penn’s next move was to call on Lord Halifax, and 
inform him of the contents of the Philadelphia merchants’ petition, 
which Penn intended to present to the Council the following day. 
Halifax assured him that the petition would be considered 
thoroughly, as the Board of Trade would be inclined to encourage 
such an undertaking. The Board doubted the wisdom of granting 
an exclusive right for trade, as the result might be that the appli- 
cants would acquire territorial claims. 

At Lord Halifax’s, Penn saw John Hanbury and told him about 
the petition from America and the part Sterling had played. Han- 
bury was indifferent about the grant, as his private interest was 
very little concerned, he said, and he felt that Sterling had de- 
ceived them. 

Penn presented the Petition from North America to the Gen- 
eral Council in December 17, and it was referred to a committee. 
On the 21st, the committee referred it to the Lords Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations (the Board of Trade), who were to 
make a report to the committee. 

On January 11, 1753, Penn wrote Allen about what he had done, 
and that he had entered complaints with the attorney general and 
the solicitor general against the passing of any monopoly grant. He 
had great reason to believe that none would be passed to interfere 
with their plans. A grant could not be passed, he explained, before 
these officials were heard for or against it. As it was absolutely 
necessary to have a solicitor, he was going to employ Mr. Paris; 
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the expense would not be considerable, he thought. He also com- 
mented that Sterling was in trouble: Lord Baltimore’s friends were 
using their influence to have Sterling removed from his collector- 
ship, and to have Mr. Calvert restored. In closing his letter, Penn 
wrote: 


I heartily wish you success in this undertaking, and desire 
you will acquaint the Gentlemen concerned that it gives 
me great pleasure to assist them on this occasion. 

Tam 


Your very affectionate Friend 
prs 


On January 16, the Board of Trade met, with Pitt, Dupplin, 
Fane and Townsend sitting with Halifax, and the secretary read 
the order of December 21 which referred the Petition of the mer- 
chants of Philadelphia and North America to the Board’s con- 
sideration. There was no discussion after the reading. Two weeks 
later, Penn added a note to his letter to Allen, which had not yet 
been sent: “Since writing the above there has not been any further 
application on either side.” 


Later, Sir Dudley Ryder, Attorney-General, and Sir William 
Murray, Solicitor-General, drew up a long and impressive report 
reviewing the Memorial of The Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
concluded that, for all practical purposes, the Company’s claims 
were valid.‘® Permission for a monopoly trade at Labrador was 
denied by the Council. 


The attempt to remove Sterling from his collectorship failed, 
however. A petition from merchants and masters in the Maryland 
trade asking that Sterling’s appointment be vacated, was received 
in February and read in March at a meeting of the Lords of the 
Treasury. The Treasury Board took no action, and Sterling held 
the post until his death. 


Peter Collinson, the London merchant who had been the 
recipient of Franklin’s famous letters on his electrical experiments, 
heard of the plans for attempting to reach the East Indies through 


% Penn Letter Books, III, 202, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
% Gosling, Labrador, 130; Beckles Willson, The Great Company (London, 
1900), 278n. 
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the Northwest Passage, and wrote to Franklin on January 27, 
1753: 


Your Laudable publick Spirit is ever Exerting itself for 
the good of the Community I heartily Wish you Success 
on yr Expedition for the Benefit of Trade for there is no 
hopes of a North west passage if I may Credit a Mapp 
lately published by the French in which they have laid 
down all the Coast from California to above the Arctic 
Circle They make indeed a River from about Hudsons 
bay Derived from a Great Island lake full of Islands and 
another river falling from that lake into the Eastern 
Ocean above California—as soone as this Mapp is pub- 
lished Here which is soone-expected I will send one—" 


Collinson had evidently examined the new French map in support 
of de Fonte’s voyage of 1640, but either it was not clear to him 
that de Fonte was said to have used rivers and lakes in his North- 
west Passage, or else he accepted the improbability of such a lake- 
and-river system. His letter continued : 


There is a Sett of Opulent Merchants have been project- 
ing a Scheme for Carrying on a Trade to the Labrador 
Coast & have laid It before the Board of Trade who ap- 
provd their Scheme and as it will be attended with a great 
Expence they Desire a charter for 20 or 30 years.— 

the Maryland Parson has Sett this project on foot He is 
Volatile Blade & Great Poet—But this affair for the pres- 
ent is at a Stand. your petition no doubt, but will have its 
Effect—for all Trade ought to be Open & Free to all 
Our Kings Subjects. . . . I expect Mr Jackson every 
Evening to Call on me & then I will give him yr respects.** 


Writing to John Bartram in the middle of February, Collinson 
further commented on the expedition: 


I much suspect our Frd Swain is too precipitate and re- 
cons to fast—I would wish to know in what part of Hud- 
son Bay he Intends to push his discovery, that is Easily 
pointed out on the Maps to the Voyage of Middleton, 
Smith and Dobs’s Maps &C If we may depend on their 
accounts there is very little left undiscribed for him to 


Franklin Papers, 69:58, American Philosophical Society. 
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make the Experiment on— If He can Settle a Trade with 
the Remote Indies it may be more for his private Interest 
& that of his owners.?® 


On March 4, 1753, the Port of Philadelphia was the scene of 
departure of the new expedition for the discovery of the North- 
west Passage, as Captain Charles Swaine set out in the Argo. He 
was to stop at Hyannis, on Cape Cod, and at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, for whalemen, whaleboats, and some equipment. Cap- 
tain Swaine was detained at Portsmouth for two weeks for the 
repair of a leaky whaleboat, but the schooner sailed away on April 
15, with all on board in good health and high spirits.?° 

On May 3, Richard Peters wrote Penn, giving some details of 
the expedition. He said that Swaine had been furnished with every- 
thing he wanted. When Swaine left, he felt assured that the ex- 
pedition would make the names of the subscribers and the port from 
which he departed famous throughout the ages. Peters also told 
Penn that William Allen was delighted at Penn’s zealousness for 
the freedom and independence of trade on the Labrador coast.” 

There were at least two other expeditions on the Labrador 
coast that year, besides the expedition from Philadelphia spon- 
sored by Franklin and his friends.?* Captain Elijah Goff returned 
to trade and to search for the missing men, who had been lost the 
previous year. According to his orders from the London merchant, 
Claude Nesbitt, Goff was to take possession of the land, and the 
plaque which was erected bore the names of Goff and John Bell. 
Another expedition headed by Captain John Taylor, who had 
orders to explore Labrador and search for the Northwest Passage, 
was encountered by Goff. Taylor was outfitted in Rhode Island, but 
all attempts to locate his backers have been unsuccessful. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s captains knew about Taylor’s Expedition, 
and when they met the Argo, expected to find Taylor with Swaine. 
On the other hand, Taylor informed Goff of the expedition from 
Philadelphia headed by Swaine. 

Meanwhile, the Argo of Philadelphia made many attempts to 
penetrate the ice and pass through Hudson Strait in time for 
exploration in Hudson Bay, but was unsuccessful in every attempt. 

Bartram Papers, III, 89, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

® Pennsylvania Gazette, May 10, 1753; Boston Gazette, May 22, 1753. 


™ Penn Papers, Official, VI, 51, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
™ [Swaine], Great Probability, 142-145. 
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Swaine met a Danish ship trying to reach the western coast of 
Greenland, and ships of The Hudson’s Bay Company trying to 
navigate the ice-clogged strait. He then explored and mapped part 
of the Labrador coast, finding the ruins of the Moravian mission. 
In the course of this exploration, he met Goff and was told of Tay- 
lor’s expedition. Finally, after sounding much of the vast Labrador 
fishing bank, Swaine headed for home, sailing back up the Dela- 
ware on November 11, 1753, with his journals of the expedition 
and charts of the discoveries in the region of Labrador. An account 
of the voyage was published in the Pennsylvania Gazette on No- 
vember 15, and reprinted in the colonies and in England. 

On Decembert 6, Benjamin Franklin wrote to Richard Jackson, 
another friend in England, on the outcome of the venture: 


Our Vessel fitted out for the Discovery of a Northwest 
Passage, is return’d without entering Hudson’s Bay, being 
prevented by unusual Quantities of Ice. She has, however, 
made some Discoveries of the Harbours on the Labrador 
Coast, that may be useful; and I believe we shall fit her 
out again in the Spring for a second Attempt. We are 
oblig’d to you for your good Wishes, but more for giving 
us your Opinion concerning the Force of the Hudsons 
Bay Charter, with regard to Trade in the Bay.** 


Collinson undoubtedly saw this letter, for he and Jackson shared 
Franklin’s correspondence. In the latter part of January, Collinson 
wrote Franklin, “Many Well Wishers Here to Capt Swains Expedin 
are Concern’d He had no better Success—yet his Journals & Dis- 
coveries, may be well worth our Knowledge.” Collinson suggested 
that Swaine’s new data should be compared with the maps Franklin 
already had, and with a map of French discoveries which he was 
sending to him.** 

Franklin’s second venture, in 1754, was a failure, because of an 
unexpected mishap. After Swaine’s vessel had reached the Labrador 
coast, a party of three men who had been sent out exploring were 
killed by the natives, and their boat captured. Swaine learned with 
surprise that, before sailing from Philadelphia, these men had re- 
ceived secret instructions “at the Instigation of a private Person” 


% Carl Van Doren, Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard 
Jackson (Philadelphia, 1947), 40-41 ; ; : 
% Franklin Papers, 69:56, American Philosophical Society. 
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and “without the Privity of the Commander,” to look for a mine 
from which specimens had been carried back the previous year. 
Consequently, they had gone farther than Swaine had ordered, 
and had met with disaster. In somewhat veiled language, the 
preface to The Great Probability of a North West Passage con- 
tinues : 


After which Accident, with some disagreeable Circum- 
stances consequent thereon amongst the Schooner’s Com- 
pany, and after an Experiment made of their Disinclina- 
tion to proceed on any further Discovery, it was thought 
most prudent to return. 


[t would thus seem that the second expedition came to an end 
because of a threatened mutiny.”® 

Perhaps because of their lack of success, these two ventures 
to locate the Northwest Passage to the Indies went unmentioned 
in Franklin’s autobiography. His own omission may account for 
the fact that few writers have mentioned his organization of the 
Northwest Company and the Philadelphia ventures in arctic ex- 
ploration which he helped to promote. Franklin’s attempt to open 
trade with Labrador, and possibly with the East Indies, deserves 
attention. It is certainly of significance that eighteenth century 
Philadelphia, as the second city of the British Empire, shared in 
the impulse for exploration and discovery which characterized the 
great age of Captain Cook and Captain Bligh; and that its leading 
intellectual figure and its leading merchants gave support to the 
enterprise, with the blessing of the Proprietor, Thomas Penn. 


* [Swaine], Great Probability, xi-xii; also, Pennsylvania Gazette, Oct. 24, 
1754; Pennsylvania Journal, Oct. 24, 1754; Robert Levers to William Par- 
sons, Oct. 1754, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 























SONG OF A RIVER 


By Husertis M. CumMINGS 
DEcoRATIONS BY JULIA CoMsTocK SMITH 


LL the story of the Susquehanna has never been told. Nor is 

full account of it likely to be rendered in another five hundred 
million years. Eras quaternary, tertiary, secondary, primary have 
occurred in the geological column down which its waters have 
figuratively moved to the sea. According to the scientific lore of 
the modern physical world it has been successively contemporary 
with periods of time palaeozoic, mesozoic, cenozoic. Geologists 
who venture tale of the structure of the mountains and plains 
whose 21,000 square miles it drains fall into a phraseology of 
pleistocene, pliocene, miocene, eocene, cretaceous, jurassic, triassic, 
and the like. Solidly they bulwark their terms with an arithmetic 
which makes yesterday one not with ten thousand but with any- 
thing from thirty to sixty-five million years; and in their mathe- 
matical presence the very awe of eternity descends upon the 
Susquehanna. 

But, although geologists must begin the total narrative—and may 
yet have the privilege of ending it some trillion years hence—they 
have today no priority of right to render the human intimacies of 
the tale of Pennsylvania’s midland river. 

As living men now know the Susquehanna, it is as a stream 
which men of Caucasian blood saw first not so much as three- 
and-a-half centuries ago, and which has been an incalculable part 
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in the history of a Commonwealth which still has to wait thirty 
years to be itself three centuries old. The river which empties into 
Chesapeake Bay the waters rising from the northeast slopes of the 
Allegheny Plateau or from the northwest slopes of the Pocono 
Mountains has a relation to men’s lives which is neither to be 
specialized in by the scientist nor to be isolated from the experiences 
of humankind. The agelessness of primordial dawn is no more 
upon it than the recent night of man’s past and the morrow of his 
expectancy. From Captain John Smith’s first glimpse of it in 1608 
to the image of some tree-lined, half-sandy, half-rocky-bottomed 
shore of it which lingers in the memory of a boy scout falling 
asleep in his bunk after an August day of happy swimming in 1950 
—the Susquehanna has been allied closely with human endeavor 
and mortal delight. 

Wordsworth’s shepherd Michael knew as not things indifferent 

“the green valley, and the streams and rocks.” 
So too, however unvoiced his sentiment, the Englishman of Quaker 
affiliations or the Scotch-Irishman of Presbyterian rearing, ever 
since he set up his first rude shelter on the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna, has felt in that river 
“The pleasure which there is in life itself.” 

Red men who preceded the Quaker, the Quaker himself, the Scotch- 
Irishman, the German, Czech, Slovene, Hungarian, Austrian, Serb, 
Italian, Greek, have all in their generations shared in the same 
feeling. 











Witness the conquest of the river by dugout canoe ; by pioneer’s 
heavy bateau; by raft, ark; by canal, railroad, dam, power house; 
by highways slicing great mountain bluffs into towering cliffs of 
rock and careering through deep valleys or over precipitous heights 
with an equal ease. Witness the triumph of man in his sawmills, 
mines, factories, warehouses, shops; witness the zest of man de- 
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nuding the forests for his own uses, emptying the bowels of Penn- 
sylvania earth for his industry, his wealth, his trade and his fire- 
side. Witness the simple passion of man going into farmhouse and 
barn on bottom lands and slopes; into canal ports like Columbia, 
Portsmouth at Middletown, Millersburg, Liverpool, Port Trevor- 
ton, Selinsgrove, Sunbury, Northumberland, Lewisburg, Muncy, 
Lock Haven, Beach Haven, Espy Town, or Nanticoke; into mining 
towns like Herndon, Catawissa, Nescopeck, Nanticoke, Wilkes- 
Barre, and Pittston; into ironmasters’ mansions and steelmasters’ 
palaces. Witness all these in the brief, few-centuried cavalcade of 
life along the Susquehanna. 


Then listen to the river folk of 1950, sprung from a multiplicity of 
race stocks, German, Scotch-Irish, Irish, Holland Dutch, Austrian, 
Slovene, or Pole. Into eyes blue, gray, brown, or black comes light. 
Lips spread in smiles. Heads cock themselves sagely. One grand- 
sire tells of the June flood of 1889, one of the May flood of 1894. 
A grandmother tells of the windstorm which sixty years ago took 
out two spans of a wooden bridge and left her a child at school 
waiting for the waters to quiet and a father to row a mile across 
the Clark’s Ferry Dam to rescue his daughter from a second 
night of homesickness on the west shore. 


The merchant burgess of a river town leads you elatedly to the 
cemetery on the hill back of the three streets of his bailiwick to 
show you the grave of Johnny Doyle, Irish immigrant laborer on 
the Pennsylvania Canal in 1828 who died of a malarial fever, as 
did thirty of his fellows, and was committed to earth far away 
from his native County Down Ballelee to become one hundred and 
twenty-two years later the chief memorial at Liverpool of an 
American enterprise which in the middle eighteen hundreds all but 
reduced a great Commonwealth to bankruptcy. An innkeeper at 
Muncy points proudly to murals in his taproom which tell the 
story of Captain John Brady, hero of the Revolution and victim of 
Indian raiders. An octogenarian interrupts his wife’s narrative of 
her cookstove problems on a canal boat bound from Nanticoke to 
New York to tell you of the prowess of Captain Augustus Lynch 
piloting a raft through Conewago Falls. An old lady points with 
pride to the conch shell by the blasts of which her father announced 
to the tender at Mt. Patrick his approach to the lock gates with 
two barges and 160 tons of anthracite destined for the coal docks 
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of New York City. A fishmonger descants upon old shad-running 
years ; an angler boasts of his catch of bass; a hunter has his yarn 
of wild ducks on the river. 

As a herald of the spring the Wormleysburg matron calls her 
friends by telephone to announce that the wild swans are now rest- 
ing on the Susquehanna before resuming on the morrow their 
farther flight north. An elderly Harrisburger points out to a 
stranger the house which, after the American Revolution, Senator 
William Maclay built for his residence, facing the river down which 
William had fled with his family in the summer of 1778 from perils 
threatening after the Massacre of Wyoming. A retired furniture 
manufacturer of Middletown, divided between his love for Old 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church and his pride in his own family’s 
antiquity in the borough, insists not only that William Penn in- 
tended the second city of his Province to be at the mouth of the 
Swatara on Susquehanna, but that no better site could have been 
found for the Keystone State’s capital city. A Columbian fifteen 
miles farther down stream enlarges upon the old days—before 
Safe Harbor and Holtwood Dams and their power houses had ever 
been dreamed of—when his native “burg” was the midway port for 
canal traffic to Philadelphia and New York, the launching port for 
business between eastern Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh. A profes- 
sional river-coal dredger at Trevorton narrates how, after early 
raftsman years, his grandfather tended the lock at Chickies below 
Marietta ; how his father captained the canal boats Betsy and Mary 
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from Nanticoke on many a voyage along the Susquehanna to the 
Bay, across the peninsula to the Delaware, up that second river 
and the Raritan Canal to Amboy; how his sons are making their 
living from the old waters as venders of “power” coal. 

A clear-eyed, ruddy skinned eighty-three-year oldster at modern 
Shamokin Dam stops his account of a raftsman’s adventure in 1895 
to say, “Yes, sir, we got those logs down from Buffalo Creek above 
Lewisburg past Shamokin, and Clark’s, and the Conewago Falls, 
and into the basins at Chickies; and if you want to know anything 
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about the Bogars, you stop in at any of the planing mills around 
Harrisburg, and ask how many of my kin are still in the lumber 
business. What’s born in the blood’ll come out in the bone.” 

The Perry County Historical Society meets annually on the oak- 
shaded borough lawn of New Buffalo and, with river in sight, 
listens to accounts of pioneer forbears in the very theater of their 
ancient affection and prowess. Port Trevortonians thrill to the Au- 
gust afternoon on which The Pennsylvania Canal Boatmen, today 
the youngest of them being septuagenarians, meet on their beloved 
riverside in annual convention to exchange once more pet anecdotes 
of boating years, or with rapt eagerness to drink in an honored 
guest’s lecture on the epic past of the old artificial waterway whose 
dry channel stretches along the riverside hidden by maples and 
locust trees. 


A river of challenge and memories—a current which flows no 


more between its banks of willows and water birches than it dwells 
in the hearts of simple God fearing folk—familiar of trapper, trader, 


. missionary, soldier, logger, laborer, farmer, miller, arkman, bridge- 


builder, merchant, and legislator—companion, friend, and enemy 
of man. 

If it is all this today, so was it in 1745, when David Brainerd 
came missionarying to Indians settled on its shores and islands. 
That impassioned mystic and saint, earlier expelled from Yale 
College for having said Tutor Whittlesey had no more of grace in 
him than a chair, witnessed in trembling dismay ceremonies which 
men in the mid-twentieth century would travel a thousand miles to 
see at Taos or Santa Fe. In the past spring the Indians on that 
island at the mouth of the Juniata River had been friendly to him. 
Now in late September their pagan hearts were set upon a great 
sacrifice and dance. 

Through the day, indifferent to him, they prepared. 


“In the evening they met together, nearly a hundred of them, 
and danced around a large fire, having made ready ten fat deer 
for the sacrifice. The fat of the inwards they burnt in the fire while 
they were dancing, and sometimes raised the flame to a prodigious 
height; at the same time yelling and shouting in such a manner 
that they might ~.sily have been heard two miles or more. They 
continued their s. red dance nearly all night, after which they ate 
the flesh of the sacrifice, and so retired each one to his own lodging.” 
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All that joyous ceremonial ecstasy, beautifully pictured as might 
have been an Homeric hecatomb! And the twenty-seven-year-old 
representative of the Society in Scotland for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge stood back in solitary grief at their idolatrous 
revel. When it ended he crept, pained and oppressed in body and 
spirit, “into a little crib made for corn and slept there on the poles.” 

Next day was the Lord’s Day, but vain were his attempts on the 
holy morning to instruct his Indian friends. Again they were bent 
on other pursuits than hearing the Gospel. Rather than that, they 
“gathered together all their powwows, or conjurers, and set about 
half a dozen of them playing their juggling tricks.” He knew now 
that their celebration was designed that it might drive off an 
epidemic of fever and bloody flux which had been troubling them. 
Yet there was no sympathy in him for their distracted motions, 
their singing, their howling. They extended their hands to the 
utmost stretch, and spread all their fingers “to push something 
away, or at least keep it off at arm’s end.” They stroked their faces 
with their hands. They spurted water from their lips “fine as 
mist.” They sat flat on the earth, bowed their faces to the ground, 
wrung their sides, twisted their faces, turned up their eyes. They 
chanted, peeped, muttered with warmth and vigor, some of them 
more fervent and devout in the business than others. 

All the while David Brainerd stood Bible in hand, not more than 
thirty feet from them, resolute “to spoil their sport and prevent 
their receiving any answers from the infernal world.” Through the 
three hours of their charms and incantations he kept himself un- 
discovered, and uninterrupting. At the end of that time his Chris- 
tian heart rejoiced that they had received no answer at all; and 
thereupon he attempted discourse with the Juniata Indians upon 
his own faith. 
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It was in vain, however, he “named the name of Christ.” All 
that he could do on that Sabbath Day was to enter in his journal 
descriptions of customs from which his soul recoiled in utter 
disillusionment. And on the next day he made another distressful 
entry, recording that his missionary labors had been to no pur- 
pose. Moreover, he added of that island—near which were the trad- 
ing posts of English John Harris, Scotch-Irish Thomas McKee, 
James Berry, and the Armstrong brothers—that the Indians “live 
so near the white people that they are always in the way of strong 
liquor, as well as of the ill examples of nominal Christians ; which 
renders it unspeakably difficult to treat with them about Chris- 
tianity.” 

That ancient tribal customs of the Shawnees might have had 
even more weight in their religion, as they danced and chanted, 
than bad whiskey seems not to have occurred to the pious young 
Calvinist. Lost wholly on him was the magical firelight with red 
bodies moving rhythmically within it on what has since been 
known as Haldeman’s Island. 

Brainerd had no anthropological interests. Rousseau’s noble 
savage, homme naturel, and his romantic beauty and goodness 
were still uncurrent concepts in 1745; and two centuries later 
Indian mores have utterly vanished from Susquehanna waters. 

But that latter truth may fit well enough into the history of a 
great watershed from whose banks a myriad of other spectacles 
have dissolved or like Prospero’s “unsubstantial pageant” faded. 

For always the Susquehanna has had something of Shelley’s 
“West Wind” in it. It has long been both destroyer and preserver. 
Neither aborigine’s nor white man’s conquest of it has been final. 
As from it the Indian’s dance and song have receded, so too have 
perished within the last century works on which Pennsylvania 
citizens built whole chapters of their public and economic faith. 
The craft of the engineer and the architect has been as evanescent 
and gossamer-like in its frailty as the Indian’s hand-gesturing ap- 
peals to the spirits which he thought ruled his world. 

Bridges, canals, railroads have vanished as completely as Indian 
paths have been lost from valley and hill. 

From the great Holtwood Dam on the lower Susquehanna to 
Otsego Lake, origin of the North Branch in New York State, is 
scarce a day’s journey by motor car. But between those two points 
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let no modern expect to see much of the greatest things men built 
between them a century or a century-and-a-half ago. 


Pennsylvania in 1809 passed an Act for the structure of turn- 
pikes and bridges in the Commonwealth, and within seven more 
years the expert Theodore Burr of Connecticut had added to the 
laurels of his bridge building on the Hudson and the Delaware a 
record of five arch-and-truss wooden covered bridges across the 
Susquehanna. 


The structures completed by him before 1816 would make fame 
for Columbia, Harrisburg, Northumberland, and Berwick—and 
each prove both story and myth in itself. Most brilliant of all his 
feats was the bridge of single span 364-feet long, with the chord 
line of its arch 367 feet, which rested upon one stone abutment 
and one pier and crossed the entire breadth of the Susquehanna 
at its narrowest gorge-like channel just above McCall’s Ferry and 
twenty miles below Columbia. 

Burr’s own boast was that the long double arch was the greatest 
in the world. Erection of it on floats ranging the shore below the 
earlier built abutment and lying on water which soundings had 
shown was often 160 feet deep was the magnificently patient and 
skillful labor of ten weeks. Turning it from its lengthwise position 
up-and-down-stream along the shore athwart the river between 
abutment and pier was a marvel in engineering and superintendence 
which could be achieved finally only after the forming of a dense 
and complete surface of ice over the swift current in the freezing 
January of 1815. 

Burr and his men executed that miracle; and the fourth of his 
bridges crossed the Susquehanna to connect Lancaster and York 
Counties, accommodating a 30-foot roadway. Another ninth wonder 
of the world had been accomplished ! 

But ice, without the aid of which it could not have been per- 
formed, was not to be the enduring friend of the structure. Three 
years of glory the great double arch had, proud of its 31-foot rise, 
its king-posts, truss-braces, and counteracting braces, beautiful 
to look on, serviceable to man. Then block piled upon ice block, 
floe upon floe, accumulating almost to iceberg proportions in the 
ever narrowing McCall’s Ferry gorge. On March 3, 1818, the 
frozen pyramid drove on Theodore Burr’s masterpiece. Pier and 
abutment succumbed. Into the mad choked swirl of the Susque- 
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hanna crashed the vaunted titanism of bridge architecture. What 
remained afterwards was but a memory growing ever more and 
more dim. Today even the shores from which the arched span 
plunged into ruin are submerged fifty feet deep under the surface 
of vast, power-generating Holtwood Dam. 

Burr’s bridge at Columbia survived the McCall’s Ferry struc- 
ture for fourteen years, then broke in a flood. Four more years, and 
the force of ice and water ended his plank-piered bridge between 
Berwick and Nescopec. Flood and hurricane did for the two parts 
of his stone-piered Northumberland Bridge in 1839 and 1846. 
Half his bridge at Harrisburg was destroyed in the great freshet 
of March in that latter year, and had to be rebuilt on a new plan; 
the half between Forster’s Island and the west shore had a far 
longer life, escaping the menace of the Civil War. 


—_--— 





But the passing of the five Burr bridges is hardly more than 
symbolic of changing times and cultures along the Susquehanna. 
The all-things-in-flow (xavta pét) philosophy of the Greek Heracli- 
tus holds apt beside that river course. As the turnpike bridges 
have gone, so too have vanished the Pennsylvania Canal towing- 
path bridges set up decades later at Clark’s Ferry, Northumberland, 
and Towanda; and the sturdier railroad bridges, built by William 
Milnor Roberts for the Cumberland Valley Railroad, by John 
Edgar Thomson for the Pennsylvania, by Anthony B. Warford for 
the old Northern Central. In 1870 disappeared the wooden arch- 
and-truss combined railroad and highway bridge of the Trevorton 
and Susquehanna Railroad Company which for fifteen years had 
carried anthracite coal descending from mines at the head of 
Mahanoy Creek over the river to fill canal boats at Port Trevorton, 
and post them on waterway routes to Baltimore or New York. 

The phrase mutabile mutandis applies to the Long Crooked 
River as it applies to nature and man. Here three, here four lonely 
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and broken piers project from the river bed as forlorn monuments 
of transient engineering greatness. Other times, other feats, other 
decay and disaster, other eclipsings by new achievements in 
technique. 

The era of canal building came. Along the Susquehanna mile 
by mile from Columbia to Athens the Pennsylvania Canal ascended, 
crossing from east shore to west at Clark’s Ferry.; paralleling the 
river on the west shore to opposite Northumberland; crossing to 
pass through that town and ascend on the west bank of the North 
Branch to West Nanticoke; crossing again to enter Wilkes-Barre 
and ascend to the mouth of Lackawanna Creek, to Tunkhannock, 
Meshoppen, Wyalusing, Wysox; and finally, once more seeking 
the west bank at Towanda, taking its placid way north to the 
New York State Line. 

In the thirty years between 1826 and 1856 nearly a hundred 
stone locks came into being. Half a hundred stone aqueducts carried 
the artificial waterway over streams entering the river from Chick- 
iesalunga Creek below Marietta to Sugar Creek above Towanda. 
Great dams at Clark’s Ferry, Shamokin, Nanticoke, Lackawanna, 
Mehoopany, Towanda, and Athens, halted the current to form 
pools of water for feeding the off-shore canalways. A noble system 
for transportation, intended to bring Pennsylvania forward into 
a magnificent, lasting destiny of hope, cheer, and fortune. 

And where now are those Public Works which were expected 
to perform for the Commonwealth what the beautiful, often non- 
navigable, Susquehanna could not itself do? 

A dozen débris-and-garbage-filled liftlocks at Rockville, at 
Speeceville, at Montgomery’s Ferry, at Mount Patrick, above 
Liverpool, at Port Trevorton, above Northumberland, at West 
Nanticoke remain only. Surviving are the piers of an occasional 
aqueduct, all its water-carrying trunk and superstructure gone: at 
Chickiesalunga Creek, at Swatara Creek, at Clark’s, at West 
Mahantango, at Fishing Creek southwest of Bloomsburg. Of the 
great system’s costly dams, pride of the most expert engineers of 
their day, only Clark’s Ferry in the mid-twentieth century offers 
enough to the view of the spectator on the river bank for him to 
realize that an artificial barrier is stemming the current. 

And with the passing of all have disappeared likewise the subtly 
built raft chutes, constructed by a beneficent State at the side 
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of every dam in order that there might be no interruption to the 
industry of skilled and fearless raftsmen guiding the timber wealth 
of the forests between Bald Eagle and Buffalo Creeks down the 
West Branch and down the Susquehanna, past islands, over falls, 
to Southern Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

For after the canal came the railroad, prompt—wherever and 
whenever the waterway failed—to fill its ditch, lay tracks above 
that, pre-empt the canal’s services as a carrier, and smile on its 
too obvious incapacities. 

Bleak thought, perhaps, that not one aqueduct pier remains at 
the creek mouths from Lackawanna, to Buttermilk, Tunkhannock, 
Meshoppen, Wyalusing, Wysox, Sugar across the North Branch, 
to tell the story of the North Branch Extension Canal. It cost 
more than four-and-a-half million dollars; because of postpone- 
ments, was twenty years in building; and an ice flood in 1865 
gave it the coup de grace after a paltry seven years of use. Today 
you might count on your ten fingers the sections of tow-path 
which still show at North Pennsylvania villages. 

But for the modern traveler the tale is not unbearably sad. Far 
above the riverside latter-day highways speeds the motorist from 
Towanda to Wyalusing Rocks. His drive parallels the unseen canal 
—and an unseen railroad—below. He is not hemmed in by close 
forests, brooding on the narrow spaces which grudging mountains 
have left for a canal between their bases and the river, his packet 
boat or barge moving northwards in gloomy shadow. Rather, with 
motor engine purring soft and contented, he ascends effortlessly a 
broad asphalt road which has dared to shear away Rummelfield 
Mountain to make easy his transit. Lofty green slopes have turned 
for him into brown cliffs. From where eagles only could have 
looked on the North Branch Susquehanna he gazes down on that 
river and falls to marveling. To the west lie the valleys of Sugar 
and Towanda Creeks. When he reaches the Rocks, he grows 
suddenly akin to that explorer whom John Keats once described as 

“Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 

What he “watches” is a river winding away through woodland 
and field. Elms skirt ploughed land and meadow so far below 
him they seem but curving lines of alders and brush following the 
channels. A few farmhouses and barns dot the landscape. The rib- 
bons of a handful of roads parallel or intersect one another. Then 
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the slopes beyond climb into hills. The hills roll into mountains 
and ever more mountains. Champaign and uplands are beautiful, 
whether verdant under blue sky and drifting thunderheads, or 
snow-filled under a graying heaven, or bare and brown beneath 
clouds moving low and leaden. From that western tip of the 
Wyalusing Hills what one sees is almost Paradise. Little matter, 
indeed, that a guide book advises the traveler that in the pastoral 
vale below him French emigrés once planned a grande maison for 
a Queen who was never to hear of it. Little matter, perhaps, the 
paths of death for an unknowing lady, when a river grows itself 
into the very embodiment of romance. 


For an elusive, ever mutable, and happily indestructible beauty 
always attends on the Susquehanna. The history of man along its 
course borrows from, rather than lends to, its quality. The river 
itself is the power. The rocky floor of its channel near Maryland 
long ago told Pennsylvania legislators how to have the great trade 
of the central counties not for Baltimore but for Philadelphia. 
Precipitous banks there, with forests packed close on the brink of 
the waters, told man to keep his roads away from the streamside. 
A stern and indiscriminant nature chose her woods there for her- 
self and kept them an inviolable preserve for the most luxuriant 
cascades of mountain laurel to be found in early summer among 
all the hillsides of the Commonwealth. No ocean-going sloops or 
brigs descending to the Bay there; only a scattering of hamlets, 
a few creek mouths; then the modern great dams of Safe Harbor 
and Holtwood, curbing the Susquehanna which nature and legis- 
lators kept non-navigable, but using her power to operate machines 
in a thousand factories, furnish light to half a million homes, and 
drive all the trains which move on five hundred and fifty track 
miles of Pennsylvania’s railways. 


And, up the river from the dams on the bluffs overlooking the 
broad current, Indian burial grounds, within and back from Wash- 
ington Boro, still telling to archaeologists their story of Susque- 
hannocks and Conestogas—and, in contrast, Mt. Bethel Cemetery 
in Columbia with its proud box-tombs of marble bespeaking the 
century-old patricianhood of townsfolk whose modest Quaker for- 
bears lie near by in unmarked graves, men who gave Wright’s 
Ferry its name and served the children of William Penn well. 
Down in the valley from that equivocal sanctuary of the dead the 
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modern four-laned bridge of concrete now replacing the earlier 
covered wooden bridge between Columbia and Wrightsville which 
citizens burned in 1863 lest it become the way of Lee’s army to 
Philadelphia. On from memories of the intervening Battle of 
Gettysburg which saved Pennsylvania and the North from the 
Confederates ; and the haunt of hikers and picnickers looms into 
prospect! Towering Chickies Rock looks down over wild and 
untamed mountains to the south and west, affording view of as 
broad an expanse of blue water as a summer day can offer along 
the Susquehanna anywhere, declaring to the thoughtful observer 
the source of all the dynamism of Holtwood and Safe Harbor. 

Lost from sight along the base of that Rock, five iron furnaces 
which in canal days were great and flourishing, whose foundation 
stones today lie scarcely one on the other, while swift new forests 
cover all traces—and lost, just upstream from these, the myriad- 
filled log ponds in which raftsmen and sawyers for a century 
delighted. 

Then memory-proud Marietta, Bainbridge, and Falmouth; and, 
after them, Middletown, which in more recent years has forgotten 
canal days to revel in the varied wonders of modern airport activity. 
Across the river, above that borough, a new turnpike bridge com- 
ing, almost on the line of old Simpson’s Ferry, link in a highway 
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which is to approach Philadelphia along a route which Indian 
paths had all but marked out before William Penn founded that 
city! After that bridge, industrial Steelton, home of a great suc- 
cessively owned steel company, its hillside population numbering 
many a family of foreign-born parents and its Serbian Orthodox 
Church pouring out, on the Julian Calendar date of the Epiphany in 
mid-January, a procession of worshippers to make their way down 
past high dark mills and smoking stacks to the riverside and per- 
form their ceremony of baptizing the Cross—a pious and holy rite 
signifying to them not only the appearance of the three Kings out 
of the East but also the coming of Christ to the Jordan for the 
beginning of His mission on Earth and for His acceptance of that 
course which would lead Him to Calvary and mankind’s redemp- 
tion. Then, minus all colorful Eastern ecclesiastical pageantry, in- 
dustrial South Harrisburg with other iron and steel works, blazing 
furnaces, the whirr of shafts and the clangor of machinery. 


Presently, upstream from these, the riverbank grave of the 
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pioneer Ferryman John Harris; and, onwards from it, the river- 
front park of the Capital City, stately in elms, maples, and oaks, 
with the stridently elegant houses of nineteenth-century industrial- 
ists opposite, now every day preening themselves more as the offices 
of lawyers as skilled in protecting the rights of corporations as 
they are in estimating the incomes of the directors of these against 
Federal taxation—or dignifying, mayhap, with their aristocratic 
venerableness the humbler, but as indispensable, profession of in- 
surance brokers. 

Above Harrisburg unimpaired charm and picturesqueness for 
the river. 

A bend to the right, and into the prospect comes a broad body 
of water—an amphitheatre, as it were, with a lake for its or- 
chestra floor and five even-topped mountains providing the tiers 
of its circus beneath a vastitude of sky. The Susquehanna Gap is 
sheer delight for the eye in any hour of day or night. The arches 
of the four-tracked Pennsylvania Railroad stone bridge, stretching 
from shore to shore, become a scalloped and inverted bar in a 
border which separates the white, the gray, the blue, the silver, 
the gold of water from a giant backdrop of hills changing in hue 
and intensity with every transient minute of light. The west and 
the east flanks of Blue Mountain offer a perspective between them 
of Cove Mountain and Second Mountain; and those two guardians 
reveal Peters Mountain closing the horizon beyond. All five wooded 
slopes convey sensitively the marvels of rain, snow, dawn, sunset, 
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spring, summer, autumn, and winter—with man’s feat in a bridge 
foregrounding their beauty. Green hills in summer boundarying 
blue water under a serene midday sky; slate gray ridges over a 
surface of dull silver in an April morning of rain; brown slopes 
of early November intermitted with the fading yellow of tulip 
poplars or maples, with green wheat fields at their base toward the 
water; purple slopes of frozen December, with only evergreens 
breaking the oneness of their color; golden slopes in chill January 
when an afternoon sun performs its miracle on them and the 
snow which lies beneath the trees covering them—all these, and 
more, play their subtle enchantments on the material being of the 
Susquehanna as her Gap opens the gateway to the north in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Above the Gap, as below it, a lake. At the side of this, highway 
markers telling of a pioneer fort. Then the old Paxton (now 
Dauphin) Narrows; and at the head of these the century-old 
house of the Honorable Innis Green, facing from the north that 
Gap by which his forbears ascended the river hopeful to conquer 
it, facing the ghosts of a canal which was to carry his mill-products 
to market, facing the railroad and the highways which have stripped 
his mansion of every vestige of its four-square grandeur. The 
Borough of Dauphin then, with its high-spired Presbyterian 
Church, chaste and lovely in its whiteness as any famous New 
England colonial sanctuary. 





On to modern Clark’s Ferry Bridg., across it and up river 
through the canal towns: New Buffalo, with its memories of boat- 
yards; Montgomery’s Ferry, where the shore opens upon the green 
bluffs of three great eastern ridges; Liverpool, former home of 
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canal boat captains, with green lawns and roses in June covering 
old towpaths; Port Trevorton, summer Mecca for all nostalgic 
lovers of boatman days ; Selinsgrove, where once boatyards fringed 
the Isle of Que, where houses excel in stateliness and carved 
entrances, and where every roof vies with another in the unique- 
ness of its “snow birds”; Shamokin Dam where the vast installa- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company dwarf every 
achievement formerly rendered and boasted by that water barrier 
in the Susquehanna which gave the town its name in old days, 
which was expected to supply the State-owned. canal with water 
enough to take it down to Clark’s Ferry—and which too often dis- 
appointed expectations. 


Over the West Branch into Northumberland, where the eminence 
of the English scientist and philosopher Joseph Priestley outrivals 
today not only the old importance of a canal port and junction but 
the celebrity of those Scotch-Irish heroes of the American Revolu- 
tion who left “the Point” in 1775 and 1776 to help Washington 
in the days of beginning and in the years of bitterness from Long 
Island to Valley Forge. Up the West Branch, with Blue Hill across 
the river and presently Lewisburg, city of aristocratic streets, old 
mansions, a famous college, and lawns which descend to the river- 
side with a charm to be matched only in the provincial towns of 
England—these where once the banks were covered with sawmills, 
along waters where raftsmen formed their five-sectioned crafts of 
logs for down Susquehanna. From opposite Lewisburg on to 
Milton and Watsontown, with views ever and anon of Whit® Deer 
and White Deer Hole Mountains on the west, and with reflections 
of Northumberland legislators who went from the neighborhood 
of them to share in Pennsylvania’s framing of her Constitution of 
1776. From the two towns which the lumber industry made fair 
and prosperous on to Muncy; and from there northeastwards and 
then northwards by three valleys and a hundred miles of travel 
from the West Branch to the North Branch at Towanda, over a 
great divide lying in the forks of the Susquehanna. 


A drive through Muncy Valley with the sun-bathed Muncy 
Hills to the southeast; along the headwaters of Loyalsock Creek, 
with an angler here fly-fishing for trout, a crew of lumbermen 
there by a hillside loading motor trucks with logs that in old days 
would have traveled by water to sawmills; northwards by roads 
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lined with red maples whose first breaking buds glow into a 
crimson radiance at the touch of sun, contrasting with sombre 
beech forests on wintry uplands, where color shows only in the 
pale tan, paper-thin remnants of last autumn’s leaves, or in an 
occasional interspersed cluster of aspen trees, yellow green in 
their bark, with silver-green catkins lengthening in early April. 
Then onwards by the north bank of Towanda Creek into Towanda, 
city holding in honor the quiet grave of David Wilmot, author and 
proponent of the famous anti-slavery “Proviso,” storm-center once 
in county, commonwealth and nation; city of beautiful porticoed 
. mansions, their lofty trees and green lawns retreating austerely 
from a business district where the motor horn shrieks and the neon 
sign advertises the life of modernity ; city of command on the North 
Branch—with no rival on that river save leafy-avenued Athens, 
twenty-odd miles to the north of it, serene and sedate in its every 
memory of historic Tioga Point, on a riverside where traditions 
of Queen Esther’s Town and Sullivan’s March linger and where 
beauty of landscape still dominates. 





Then down stream again, across the bridge from Towanda to 
the east bank, and three miles to Wysox where lonely and bold 
on the view stands the cupola’d mansion of Colonel Victor Emile 
Piollet, volcanically French, rigidly Puritan and Presbyterian, 
wealthiest farmer and squire of the township, son of a father who 
drew honorable wounds on himself fighting with Napoleon at 
Austerlitz, politician, canal superintendent, employer and friend 
once of David Wilmot, later unrelenting foe of that statesman— 
his empty house now more useful for storage than residence, and 
its affluent builder’s memory dying. To the eastwards and south- 
wards; but, unseen now by either old time canaller or modern 
day motorist, that pillar-like Standing Stone which long ago gave 
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its name to rich arable flats and a township and which yet towers 
in lonely splendor by the riverside. 
From meditations on transient 
celebrity there and on monuments o 
of permanence here up the side of yh 
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during Renaissance centuries the houses of Chester in England 
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apotheosis, art of a visitant to the North Branch as romantic as 
any Indian precursor. 
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Southwards by roads across glens, through dales, along uplands, 
shadowed again by red maples, by willows in young leaf, hemlocks 
still deep in their winter green, or white birches waiting a few 
more days of sun to quicken their buds into wispy silver green 
catkins; more beech trees and aspens; then a high valley of the 
gods, its vista closed and exalted against a late morning sky by a 
mountain as rugged and gigantic as it is blue. 

Down from its declivities into Tunkhannock on the North 
Branch, a borough of wide streets, noble trees, deep lawns, and 
commodious houses all trying to emulate the beauty of the moun- 
tain environment of which they are the municipal center. 
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For, humanly considered, the Susquehanna River is the mother 
of towns. Pittston, West Pittston, Wyoming, Forty Fort, Luzerne, 
Kingston, and Wilkes-Barre cling to her side on right or left as 
the North Branch descends: multitudinous, residential, industrial 
peers in their sturdy vitality of any enterprise, bridge, dam, or 
power house ever attempted by man between or along her shores! 
About all is the epic of anthracite, in later chapters now than those 
which sounded the fame of boats carrying their coal farther down 
on the Pennsylvania Canal through Nanticoke and West Nanticoke ; 
through mountainbacked Shickshinny; Beach Haven, where for 
fifty years all cargoes stopped for the Weighlock ; Berwick, where 
iron furnaces once rivaled coal mines, fair inland city today ; Espy 
Town, where for long years flourished boatyards without whose 
products the canal would have been empty of craft; Bloomsburg, 
on lordly heights, gazing from hills of learning far south to river 
and mountains ; Danville, aloof and fair, its quiet streets lined with 
oak and elm, its famous Geisinger Hospital making its slopes proud 
and beneficent; then, southwards of Montour Ridge, North- 
umberland, where North Branch and West Branch meet, old bor- 
ough but not slumbering. 


Across the North Branch from it, a half mile south, and there 
stands another city. Sunbury, long ago laid out for the Penns as 
a manor, earlier than that Fort Augusta, and still earlier Shamokin, 
is as much the daughter of Susquehanna as any. But too often 
disturbed by her mother’s caprices, too often flooded by sudden 
waters, the town which young William Maclay surveyed before 
the American Revolution has grown cautious. Studiedly she re- 
tires today back of a two-mile-long wall of concrete, keeping safe 
from maternal moods, but hiding the river from travelers and 
robbing fair Blue Hill of its foreground. Security for her environs 
is bought, as is all security elsewhere, at a price. 


Happier than Sunbury is Herndon, fifteen miles to the south, 
a miners’ village without sight of mines. Its one long street hugs 
the bluff of a mountain. Its houses are all clean-painted, high, and 
flood-proof. Its back windows open on an idyllic prospect of 
island, river, Port Trevorton opposite, and western hills that roll 
towards sunset. 


Yet Herndon’s serene position is hardly more than a preface to 
grandeur. To find their way below that borough the roads must 
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turn back from the river into the hills, leading past farms and up- 
lands, by ploughed fields which border winter wheat, green wheat- 
fields which border brown hilltop forests intervaled with spruces 
and pines, and hilltops which hold up the sky. 

By inspiration they lead also to Dalmatia, once Georgetown, 
where miracles of landscape begin. Sunrise in the spring of the 
year sends silver flakes of light across the water to islands, and 
the first shoots of willows or river birches turn into pale mists of 
luminous green. Midday in summer discovers verdure rich, lush, 
and primeval under a burning sky, omen inviting rains to turn the 
Susquehanna into slatecolored waters and winds to toss tree- 
branches in fury. Evening in autumn converts mid-channel islands 
into silhouettes of purple-black velvet beyond white-gray waters, 
in front of mountains as dark, and under a silver sky. A clear 
freezing winter morning reveals an ice-stopped channel; black 
trunks of willows, tan-and-white spotted trunks of river-birches 
rising from a floor of snow; and, beyond the Susquehanna, moun- 
tain slopes of russet and soft purple tipped at their crests with 
green conifers. 

Nothing but what is beautiful farther down stream. The highway 
south, cut around the lofty head of Mahantango Mountain, bears 
by cliffs and woods to the left, and unparalleled river views to the 
right, presently with Mount Patrick towering above the western 
shore into a peak which smites you with wonder. Its symmetrical 
cone—it is really a headland—green in broad day, blue-black at 
night, refuses to leave your meditations until you have passed 
through superbly placed Millersburg and rounded the cliffs of 
Berry’s Mountain to catch sight of Peters. You forget it then only 
to revel in an equal magnificence. 


Into view, out of view, passes that great fourth mountain of the 
Blue Ridge. A lane of sycamores, beautiful as a road of plane trees 
in sunny Provence, guides you into Halifax; and another lane of 
sycamores guides you away. You are back with Peters Mountain. 
There is its western face, cut into a stern cliff with forests rising 
precipitous above, monarch of Cove Valley, giant louring down 
on a lake-like river and the works of the modern road engineer. 
To it Clark’s Valley Bridge, successor to that towpath bridge which, 
in 1828 and Pennsylvania Canal days, was designed that it might 
bind a Commonwealth into one unity of trade, is nothing. It will 
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be there as long as the river is there. Bridges, dams, and roads 
pass. The Susquehanna River remains. What matter that David 
Brainerd’s soul was troubled by Shawnee Indian dances by fire- 
light on the island opposite to Peters in 1745, What matter that 
rumors from that island sent Scotch-Irishmen of Paxton into those 
raids of late December, 1763, which destroyed at Conestoga and 
Lancaster the last of the Susquehannocks. What matter that a 
pioneer Scotch-Irish family settled the valley below Peters, gave 
the valley their name; and passed themselves—as have passed 
other men of their ilk—into the shadows of history! 
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STONE-STACK SMELTING FURNACES 
IN WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


By J. Paut HarMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Not far from some of the busy highways and roads in many 
sections of the eastern states can still be found the ruins of 
old iron furnaces that dot the landscape. The crumbling stone walls, 
or vine-covered heaps of stone, or perhaps only piles of slag, tell 
the story of a picturesque era of the past, an era which marked a 
milestone in the march toward American industrial supremacy. 
The ruins of these furnaces are relics of pioneer days and in recent 
times much interest has been manifested in them and in the life of 
the communities of which they were once the center. 

The iron industry of Pennsylvania took root in the eighteenth 
century in the southeastern part of the state, but as the frontier 
moved westward, ironworks were established not far behind. - 
Furnaces and forges quickly sprang up to supply the agricultural 
communities with iron products that were badly needed. The spread 
of settlement afforded men of initiative and capital the opportunity 
of producing iron first for a local market and then, in many cases, 
for more distant markets. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, frontier conditions still prevailed in many parts of Penn- 
sylvania, but the iron industry—at that time a combination of iron 
manufacture and agriculture—played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the economic life of the state and the nation, and in 
bringing about the change from an agrarian to an industrial 
civilization. 

During the first part of the nineteenth century all the iron 
furnaces in the country were cold-blast charcoal furnaces. By the 
time of the Civil War, however, technological changes were taking 
place, as can be seen in the use of bituminous and anthracite coal 
or coke as fuel in many furnaces and in the application of a hot 
blast instead of a cold one. But the old-type charcoal furnaces did 
not disappear immediately, for the newer techniques of making 
iron did not entirely displace them for some time; indeed, the last 
furnace of this type in Pennsylvania did not end its active career 
until the period of the First World War. 

The blast furnace, with its casting house, blast house, stock house 
and wooden blowing cylinders or tubs, operated by an overshot 
water wheel or steam engine, was an impressive sight in its agri- 
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cultural setting when in blast. Not far from the plant were the 
houses of the workers, the “mansion house” of the ironmaster, the 
office, the stables and the smith shop. Many of these communities 
also included a forge where pig iron from the blast furnace was 
heated and hammered into the bars of commerce. It is difficult to 
realize today, as one visits the desolate ruins of old iron furnaces, 
that not so long ago they were part of a busy community, where 
families lived, toiled and died. 

As was the case with the cold-blast charcoal furnaces all over 
the state, those of Westmoreland County of the nineteenth century 
were located near iron deposits or pockets of ore and where water 
power was also available. They were in a well-wooded section, for 
large quantities of wood were necessary for making the charcoal 
fuel. As transportation improved, pig iron and iron products were 
sent by road or canal and later by railroad to expanding markets. 
The failure of local ores, the rising costs of production and the 
competition with other sections, especially the Pittsburgh district, 
brought an end to the Westmoreland County charcoal iron in- 
dustry, which at best was short-lived. The financial and tech- 
nological problems of the ironmasters of this area still remain an 
unwritten chapter in the history of Pennsylvania iron manufacture. 

Dr. Harman has devoted much time and effort to investigating 
the old iron communities of Westmoreland County and has here- 
with presented some interesting material regarding the location 
and history of these early iron furnaces. His contribution is im- 
portant not only to the history of his own community but also to 
the history of the rise of the iron industry in Pennsylvania. 

ARTHUR C. BINING 


IXTEEN stone-stack smelting furnaces are known to have op- 
erated in Westmoreland County. One of these, Valley Furnace, 
used coke as fuel for at least part of the time it was in operation. 
There is no known evidence that any of the others used anything 
but charcoal. 

Names and dates of erection of these furnaces are chiefly from 
secondary sources. There are bits of fairly accurate information 
in two histories of Westmoreland County, one by George D. Albert 
and one by John N. Boucher. C. S. Wardley has mimeographed a 
summary of the “Early History of Coke and Iron in Western 
Pennsylvania”; Mr. Wardley credits his information to Volume 
74, Second Pennsylvania Geological Survey, 1875-1885, which, in 
turn, very definitely was not written on the spot in those portions 
which give locations of these furnaces. Deed books in the West- 
moreland County Recorder of Deeds Office seldom mention the 
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names of the furnaces when describing the lands on which they 
were erected, nor do they give dates when they were erected nor 
the periods in which they were operated. Newspapers occasionally 
carried advertisements showing only that the furnace mentioned 

was in operation at that particular time, and the nature of its wares. 
Of these sixteen furnaces there are visible remains of only nine 


today. Using the U. S. Geological Survey maps, scale 1 :62,500, 
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zone system B (reading to the right, and then upward) the sixteen 
furnaces were located, to the nearest 100 yards, at the following 
points : 


Westmoreland, 1792 . . . 1167000-1964000 on Somerset Quad- 
rangle 

Hermitage, 1803-1806 . . . 1166400-1971900 on New Florence 
Quadrangle 


. Washington, 1809 . . . 1169300-1966400 on Somerset Quad- 


rangle 

. Mount Pleasant, 1809 . . . 1146800-1958100 on Donegal 
Quadrangle 

. Mount Hope, 1810 . . . 1154400-1948800 on Donegal Quad- 
rangle 

. Baldwin, 1810 (or 1818) . . . 1180600-1983200 on New 


Florence Quadrangle 


. Hannah (Unity), 1810. . . 1177400-1982400 on New Florence 


Quadrangle 


. Fountain, before 1812 . . . 1157400-1952500 on Donegal Quad- 


rangle 


. Ross, 1815 . . . 1177300-1980700 on New Florence Quadrangle 
. Lockport, 1844 . . . 1174100-1988800 on New Florence Quad- 


rangle 

Laurel Hill, 1845-49 . . . 1180300-1985600 on New Florence 
Quadrangle 

Ramsey, 1847 . . . 1140800-2005400 on Freeport Quadrangle 
Conemaugh, 1847 . . . about 1186700-1991000 on Johnstown 
Quadrangle 


. California, 1852 . . . 1166500-1965200 on Somerset Quadrangle 
. Oak Grove, 1854 . . . 1167400-1972800 on New Florence 


Quadrangle 
Valley, 1855 (or 1850) . . . 1170100-1974400 on New Florence 
Quadrangle 
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1. Westmoreland Furnace. A pile of rubble, some ten to twelve 
feet high, is all that remains of Westmoreland Furnace, the first 
built in the County. This rubble and a bit of slag is by the road 
just across the small stream listed Furnace Run on the map but 
more commonly known as McGinnis Run—a name that distin- 
guishes it from the Furnace Run just north of the Lincoln High- 
way in this same vicinity. The tumble of rocks is some seventy-five 
yards below the house occupied by the gamekeeper of the Roll- 
ing Rock Club. The approach is by the strictly private Speedwell 
Road. Furnace lands at one time totalled at least 3,087 acres. 

. The sites of this furnace and of California are in dispute. Aged 
local residents disagree. Younger residents are more inclined to 
speak of this rock pile as California Furnace, possibly because the 
stream is sometimes called Furnace Run and at other times Cali- 
fornia Run—and this is the only furnace that remains along the 
stream. L. C. Walkinshaw in his Annals of Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania makes a statement, due perhaps to a not unusual careless- 
ness, that California was built on the site of the earlier Westmore- 
land. J. N. Boucher in his History of Westmoreland County 
reproduces photographs of both furnaces. Backgrounds of the photo- 
graphs indicate that Westmoreland stood at the site described 
above. Further, the ruins of the furnace on the alternate site in 
1935 were higher, with one corner standing stone upon stone, than 
were the tumbled rocks in Boucher’s 1906 photograph entitled 
“Westmoreland.” 

2. Hermitage Furnace. On July 24, 1935, a steam shovel was at 
work just below the Hermitage, one-time home of General Arthur 
St. Clair, along Pa. Route 711 slightly less than two miles north 
of Ligonier. Where the shovel dug through a twelve-inch layer of 
slag, and where now a garage stands, was the site of Hermitage 
Furnace. Nothing remains today to mark it. 

3. Washington Furnace. A real estate development has blotted 
out all construction connected with Washington Furnace except 
part of the stack itself. The firebrick bosh is filled in within a few 
feet of the top; two sides of the stack indicate the 30-foot square 
base and the set-back construction. The top can be reached by 
climbing the tumbled stones which constituted the other two sides. 
In 1935 the stone-walled tailrace was fairly well preserved, as 
were the near-by abutments where Furnace Run was bridged. 
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About seventy-five yards down stream on the slag pile was a 
“chill” seven feet long and twenty-four to thirty inches thick. Some 
time the blast had failed or some other mischance had caused the 
molten contents of the hearth to cool and harden. An aged local 
resident remarked: “My father said it took all the horses they 
could gather to drag it here. .. . Yes, they had to tear a big hole 
in the furnace wall to get it out.” 

4. Mount Pleasant Furnace. Just slightly less curvature at one 
point in the Pennsylvania Turnpike would have spared the stack 
of Mount Pleasant Furnace. It lies under the berm of the new 
road. It was small, of uneven dimensions, somewhat crudely built. 
Its outer walls were built with at least three setbacks. The bosh was 
not symmetrical, nor centered in the stack but rose almost vertically 
from the front arch. Water from Freeman’s Falls operated the blast. 

5. Mount Hope Furnace is today but a twelve-foot pile of 
jumbled stones, easily reached from a township road following 
Roaring Run. Near-by is an extensive slag pile. Unburned charcoal 
and globs of metal in the slag indicate that probably this furnace 
was not operated with the utmost efficiency. 

6. Baldwin Furnace. A two-mile climb up a road, which could 
be driven in an automobile, were it not blocked off in State lands, 
is required to reach Baldwin Furnace. The stack, of two setbacks 
construction, and several near-by retaining walls, still stand. One 
can see inside the bosh, but loose stones make close inspection 
somewhat hazardous. The approach is via New Florence, past 
Laurel Hill Furnace, up Baldwin Run to the State parking lot, and 
then a walk up the valley road. 


7. Hannah Furnace may be a misnomer. Albert gives no name 
when he mentions a furnace on Tub Mill, just below Ross Furnace, 
built by John Benninger about 1810. Boucher names it Hannah 
and places it on Tub Mill not far from Bolivar. The Second 
Geological Survey Report states that “about the same time [1810] 
Mr. Benninger built Hannah Furnace on Tub-mill Creek at the 
base of Laurel Ridge . . . and soon afterward built a forge at 
Bolivar. . . .” Investigation gives a different story: Westmoreland 
County Deed Books show that Benninger in 1791 patented land 
just below where Ross Furnace was built at a later date. In 1811 
Benninger bought a small adjoining tract on which a forge had 
been built. In the meantime, on June 2, 1808, he had sold to Philip 
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Bier and Thomas Gaghagen for $1,500 a tract of 105 acres, part 
of his first holding. A month later Gaghagen sold his interest to 
Archibald Elliott for $400. To satisfy judgments totaling more 
than $6,500, Sheriff Alexander Johnston seized this land, exposed 
it to public sale on July 2, 1810, sold it to merchant Boyle Irwin 
of Pittsburgh, and on August 24, 1810, gave him a deed with the 
words, “on which land is a Furnace called ‘Unity’ and some small 
cabins.” Part of this 105 acres later passed to Charles C. Bassinger. 

In the Historical Atlas of Westmoreland County (Reading Pub- 
lishing House, 1876), Bassinger is shown as the owner of 50 acres 
on which is located a sawmill. Divisions of the land subsequently 
brought 51 acres containing the furnace site and the sawmill site 
into the hands of John Milton Gamble. On September 11, 1949, 
Mr. Gamble pointed out the sawmill site, but knew nothing about 
a furnace. There was a well-defined millrace and wheel pit; there 
were massive hewn rocks such as would never have been required 
for a sawmill of the type then in use; and there was a bed of char- 
coal slag extending 50 to 100 yards to the east and north. Mr. 
Gamble had always assumed that the slag had been hauled from 
Ross Furnace—but in no instance is there evidence that the main 
slag pile was anywhere but in the immediate vicinity of these 
Westmoreland County furnaces. A reasonably safe assumption 
would be that the marked sawmill site was the earlier site of 
Unity (or Hannah) Furnace. The name Hannah, used by Boucher 
and in the Second Geological Survey Report, may stem from the 
fact that the Hanna family held extensive lands in this vicinity ; 
the wife of John Dennis, owner of land on which the forge was 
erected and which was once part of the furnace tract, was also 
named Hannah. Or perhaps the furnace carried different names 
under the rapidly changing ownership. 

8. Fountain Furnace was built with two setbacks. It was thirty 
feet square and at least thirty-two feet high. A road on the south, 
passing under the charging bridge, reduces the height on this side 
by six feet. Two sides, showing one arch, remain. A walled drain- 
ing ditch (could it have been a tailrace?) emerges from the south- 
west corner. One can climb the rubble and see the top six feet of 
the sandstone bosh. The furnace can be reached by walking two 
miles from the site of the former Fountain School, a mile northeast 
of Jones Mill; or by using a jeep one can drive to within a third 
of a mile of the furnace site on Camp Run. 
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9. Ross Furnace. Remaining stacks thus far described have all 
shown the setback construction. Ross furnace differs. Thirty-two 
feet square at the base, the stack tapers regularly to the top. Re- 
mains of the stack are kept in excellent condition, but only the 
outer walls and the upper part of the bosh are left. The bosh 
probably had a diameter of about nine feet. The stack stands at 
No. 1 green on the Ross Mountain Club golf course, just across 
the fence from a public road, opposite the head of Tubmill Reservoir. 


10. Lockport Furnace. At Lockport, Joseph Hooker Hysong, 
aged eighty-three in 1947, pointed out from his porch the site 
where, he claimed, Lockport Furnace once stood. It was at a spot 
some sixty yards before one reaches the Lutheran Church and 
about thirty yards up the hill to the left. Just to the left and rear 
of the church building was a heap of firebrick which conceivably 
might have been a part of Lockport Furnace. Other slightly 
younger residents claim that it.stood a few rods lower, just back 
of the church building and directly on the right of way of the rail- 
road. Mr. Hysong recalled that blast was provided by a steam 
engine, that the local supply of ore was soon exhausted, but that 
the furnace continued to operate for some time on imported ores. 

11. Laurel Hill Furnace. The stone stack of Laurel Hill Furnace 
is the best preserved of the stacks in the county. It has four arches, 
tapers symmetrically to the top, is built of massive cut stones, well 
braced with iron tie rods. The bosh is intact, although the hearth 
has been removed. The bit of rubble within the stack is not 
sufficient to prevent climbing easily into the interior. Ore for this 
furnace (as for Baldwin) came chiefly from tunnels into the hills 
above Baldwin. Traces of an extensive slag pile are in the pasture 
just across the road. Numerous charcoal-burning beds, roughly 
circular and forty to sixty feet in diameter, are scattered through 
the wooded hills to the rear of the furnace. This stack can easily 
be reached by automobile, turning from Pennsylvania Route 711 
on a cinder road along the southern edge of New Florence. It 
stands in the open and lends itself to afternoon photography. 

12. Ramsey Furnace. The railroad and flood waters of the 
Kiskiminetas have removed all traces of Ramsey furnace. Mr. 
Harry J. Smeltzer, born in 1861, hauled lumber, about the be- 
ginning of this century, into Avonmore, unloading it from the rail- 
road here at the furnace. He was accustomed to eating his lunch 
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seated against the furnace for protection from the wind. The 
stack, as he recalled when pointing out where it once stood, was 
about thirty feet square, was of about the same height, and had 
four arches. Ore was obtained from the Huff farm, just two prop- 
erties back over the hill. Directly opposite the furnace the Kisk- 
iminetas was dammed and canal boats used the slack water to 
cross the river here to enter the locks and go down to Pittsburgh. 
There was also a “sluice” from the dam, on which boats could 
come right up to the furnace and load the iron pigs for Pittsburgh. 


13. Conemaugh Furnace. Mr. Sellers of Seward, in 1947 aged 
seventy-three but spry enough for fifty-three, thought he could go 
directly to the stone stack of Conemaugh Furnace; but careful 
searching then and on numerous later occasions failed to discover 
any traces of furnace stack or slag pile along the narrow hillside of 
Conemaugh Gap. As Mr. Sellers remembered, the furnace stood 
directly opposite the mouth of Ginger Hollow Creek, and just 
above the Conemaugh Furnace Station of the railroad. County 
Deed Books show that the varying partnerships operating the 
furnace owned at least 2,700 acres in St. Clair Township in addi- 
tion to two tracts in Cambria County, and that the furnace was 
located in a narrow tract of 129 acres beginning 396.7 perches 
(1.24 miles) northwest of the Westmoreland-Cambria line, and 
extending along the Conemaugh for 420.7 perches (1.315 miles) 
northwestward. This would place the furnace opposite the mouth 
either of Clark Run or of Findley Run—and either now might 
be Mr. Seller’s Ginger Hollow Creek. 


14. California Furnace. Three-quarters of a mile down McGinnis 
Run (or Furnace Run or California Run, the name varying with 
the years) from Westmoreland Furnace stood California Furnace. 
In 1935 one corner stood to a height of about fifteen feet ; the rest 
was rubble, showing no outline of bosh and giving no hint of the 
size of the stack. The property was then owned by Mr. Thomas 
Roberts of Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania. The slag pile was extensive, 
and ore pits showed in the field above the furnace to the north. 
Stones from the stack were reputedly used in building a highway 
bridge at Laughlintown. The site of the stack has since been built 
upon, and can be reached only by the private Speedwell Road. 


Midway between California and Westmoreland on the eastern 
bank of the run was found a low pile of fire-reddened and slag- 
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coated blocks of sandstone. Secondary sources claim that a forge 
was operated in connection with Westmoreland. 

15. Oak Grove Furnace. Forty yards north of Wilpen Road, just 
across Mill Creek from the village of Oak Grove, stood Oak Grove 
Furnace on the site occupied in 1935 by the barn of Mr. Fred L. 
Robb. It was midway between the house and the present barn. 
Some stones from the stack had been used in the foundation of 
the earlier barn, and some traces of ore pits are found on the 
low hills to the west. 

16. Valley Furnace. The dirt road to Valley School from Hill- 

: view, a cluster of three or four houses on Pa. Route 711, passes 
over the slag pile of Valley Furnace. The slag has a glassy texture, 
and there is no evidence of unburned charcoal. Reputedly this 
furnace used coke, burned in piles on the ground and using local 
coal. There are extensive ore (and possibly limestone) diggings 
running in both directions approximately along the 1,400-foot 
contour. The stack measures thirty-six feet square at the base 
and has four arches. It is unusual in that it is built of uncut 
stones, smaller than normally found in local furnace construction. 
At times one can crawl through a break in the bosh and stand . 
inside. The bosh, built of firebrick, measures eleven feet at the 
| waist and is supported on 4% x 8 inch iron bars. The main work- 
ing arch, facing the road, is thirteen feet wide. The top of the 
' stack has been torn down and, so local residents say, the stone 
was used in building the nearby Valley School. The stack is best 
photographed on an overcast day with time exposure. 











THE CHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


By Bart ANDERSON 


F aac incorporated in 1893, the Chester County His- 
torical Society was not active in building up its manuscript 
and printed collection of material until it obtained a home of its 
own in 1938. The papers of some of its more famous sons had 
already been gathered elsewhere, and likewise many specialized 
groups had been sold or placed in non-county institutions. There- 
fore, there is very little manuscript material dealing with Thomas 
McKean, Humphry Marshall, Anthony Wayne and such figures. 
The Cope genealogical and historical collection had been sold, 
most of the forge and furnace account books had long since found 
a good home in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and other 
groups had been either put up at auction or placed elsewhere. The 
past fifteen years have shown, however, that there was much of 
great value still to be gathered, and, through the generosity and 
interest of its members and friends, the Chester County Historical 
Society has now a good collection relating to all phases of the 
county’s past. The library has been divided into three main sec- 
tions: the first of printed material, including books, newspapers, 
pamphlets, pictures, broadsides, maps and the like; the second, of 
a very extensive classified clipping file from county newspapers 
from 1808 to date; and the third group, of manuscripts. 
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The material in each of these three groups is divided according 
to the township, borough or city with which it deals, being further 
subdivided according to its particular topic—business houses, 
churches, organizations, politics, schools, etc. The material which 
is of broader interest is arranged under more general topics, such 
as agriculture, diaries, Indians, natural history, postal history, 
roads, transportation, weather and numerous other headings. 

The printed section is quite complete as far as anything relating 
to Chester County is concerned. The newspaper files are especially 
extensive, with all papers being kept up to date and with microfilms 
of the American Weekly Mercury and the Pennsylvania Gazette 
available, as well as films of files located elsewhere. All editions of 
works by Chester Countians, regardless of subject matter, are col- 
lected. The genealogical group covers southeastern Pennsylvania. 
There are good sections of the standard works on the history of 
the counties of Pennsylvania and the neighboring parts of New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, and on antique glass, metal, china, 
and furniture. There are a good collection of almanacs 1719 to date 
and a representative group of books on the Society of Friends 
which was dominant in early Chester County. 

The clipping file is literally an index to the newspapers from 
1808 to date, being added to constantly as additional duplicate 
files are presented for the purpose of clipping. No detail of the 
people and institutions of the county is too minute to find a 
proper place in this large file for ready reference. Due to the 
poor quality of newsprint from the latter part of the 19th century 
on, this part of the library is considered especially valuable by 
those who have used it. Perhaps the genealogical section dealing 
with vital statistics and biography is most used. 

The manuscript collection is perhaps the most interesting to 
the general non-county person, although the newspaper collection 
will run a close second. Besides the original manuscripts there are 
many microfilms of Chester County data that are housed in other 
institutions, such as the Darlington Collection in the New York 
Historical Society, census records from 1790 through 1880 from 
the National Archives, Baptist Church records from American 
Baptist Historical Society, official wills, deeds, court records, etc., 
from the Chester County Court House and many others. 

The County Commissioners have been very cooperative and the 
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society now has the tavern papers from 1700 through 1875, and 
the existing tax assessment lists from 1699 through 1850. There 
are also many thousands of original court papers, election returns, 
voting lists, bridge and road papers, records of Directors of the 
Poor from 1799 through the 1890’s, constables returns from 
about 1790 well into the 19th century, school bills prior to the 
introduction of the public school system, and many more official 
county papers. 

The diaries are extensive, and include runs of thirty and forty 
years of one writer. They date from the 1760’s down to the present 
and include, among others, Potts, Hawley, Hayes, Brinton, Mc- 
Cord, Jackson, Passmore and many other county names. Allied 
to this group are collections of family letters of the Darlingtons, 
Pennypackers, Pennocks, Hayes, Taylors, Bulls, Townsends, and 
dozens of other county families, the collections ranging from a 
few score letters per family to over 6,000 in some cases, and rang- 
ing in date from 1700 up to the present. Some of these letters are 
of use only to the genealogist, but there are extensive files of the 
correspondence of lawyers, of members of the state and national 
legislatures, of business firms and so forth. 

Special groups of papers are those of Isaac I. Hayes and Samuel 
J. Entrikin, Arctic explorers, General Josiah Harlan’s manuscripts 
on his ventures in the Far East, the journals and diaries of Halliday 
Jackson, the Friend who spent some years on Indian reservations, 
letters and manuscripts of Bayard Taylor, traveler and novelist— 
these and numerous other papers of local people are available. 

There are long runs of a hundred years and more of country store 
records, day books and journals, inventories and the like. Records 
of the county’s oldest bank, from its founding in 1814 down to past 
Civil War times have been presented by the bank itself. There are 
many account books, journals and miscellaneous papers on the 
nursery business, smiths’ shops of all kinds, mills of various types, 
of farmers, cabinet makers, etc., dating from the early 18th cen- 
tury to about 1900. 

The postal history section is large and deals with each office 
that has ever been in existence in the county. Copies of Wash- 
ington official records are included along with a great deal of 
material on place names, transportation methods, original local 
records of the individual offices, stampless covers as well as 
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stamped envelopes to illustrate cancellations, and pictures of offices 
and postmasters. This collection is very rich in original post office 
publications and is growing constantly, as indeed all the groups are. 

There are many boxes of autograph albums, weather diaries, 
organizational minute books, military records, minute books of 
school boards as well as school attendance books, etc. There are 
thousands of folders of Bible records and material of use in 
genealogy, all arranged under the family names. 

To sum the matter up, the Chester County Historical Society 
is attempting a record of the people and institutions of the county 
from the earliest times down to the present, and in all its various 
phases: religious, economic, social, cultural, political, military, etc. 
It is a large order to attempt to fill, but the society feels that no 
record is too minute if it throws some light on an individual or 
organization of the county. And the task is especially large as 
it considers that every twenty-four hours there is one more day 
of history to record. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HE Editor of PENNsyLVANIA History has been so successful 
Tin garnering manuscripts for articles, and in drawing upon the 
goodwill of scholars, not only in Pennsylvania, but in places as 
remote as Seattle, Washington, and Berne, Switzerland, that it has 
become a serious problem to find space for all the worthwhile and 
interesting material which has been submitted. Even in the current 
issue, a drastic omission had to be made at the last minute, in order 
to avoid greatly exceeding the normal size of the magazine. 

An interesting and varied fare is ready or in preparation for 
future issues, although considerations of space make it impossible 
to predict exactly when a given article will appear. Definite plans 
have been made, however, for the October issue, which will be 
devoted entirely to the history of Pennsylvania lumbering. Among 
the articles in this special issue will be Samuel A. Wilhelm’s paper 
on the Wheeler and Dusenberry Lumber Company ; an informative 
general article by Dr. Lewis E. Theiss, which will include sections 
on the “last raft” and on narrow gauge railroads; reminiscences of 
the lumber “ghost town” of Loleta by Mrs. John F. Kuhns, Past 
State Regent of the Daughters of American Colonists, who writes 
as “the girl in the office” ; and a fascinating chapter by W. Reginald 
Wheeler, of the well-known family of lumbermen, on “N. P. 
Wheeler, Lumberman, Congressman, Christian,” from a projected 
book on Pennsylvania lumbering. 

Readers may be curious about what else is in store for them. 
Here are a few articles now on hand: “The Wistar-Wister Family,” 
by Milton Rubincam; “Andrew Bradford, Pioneer Printer,” by 
W. L. Ferree; another article on Pennsylvania’s early prisons by 
Lee De Puy; “Charlemagne Tower at Pottsville,” by Leonard H. 
Bridges (a chapter from a forthcoming biography); “The Eu- 
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ropean Career of Henry Bouquet,” by Paul-Emile Schazmann, 
Librarian of the Swiss National Library; an interesting travel 
account of central Pennsylvania in the 1790's, ““Mr. Davy’s Diary,” 
which is being edited by Norman B. Wilkinson; “Captain Lewis 
Ourry, Royal American Regiment of Foot,” by Dr. Donald Cornu, 
of Washington State University; and another of Dr. Hubertis 
Cummings’ sketches of canal history. This is only a scattered 
listing, taken at random, and it should be remembered that con- 
siderations of space make it impossible to predict when a given 
article will appear. 

In this connection, Doctor Russ’s comments on the increasing of 
membership in the Association are especially timely. Scarcely a 
week goes by without some new article or possibility for an article 
coming to light, and any article which is of interest and significance 
for the history of Pennsylvania certainly demands publication. But 
to make possible the acceptance and publication of all such worth- 
while articles, and to ensure the continuance of a first-rate PENN- 
SYLVANIA History, without skimping of pages or of illustrations, 
money is necessary ; and the only certain source of money is mem- 
bership dues. 

President William A. Russ, Jr., is calling a meeting of the 
Council of the Association in Harrisburg on April 26, at the time 
of the meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
cieties, in order to discuss some items of business and policy which 
have come up since the fall meeting. The Pennsylvania Historical 
Association is, of course, a constituent member of the Federation, 
and should be well represented at the meeting of the statewide or- 
ganization of historical societies, of which the Association is the 
counterpart as the statewide organization of historically minded 
individuals. 

Last year, the Federation entered a year’s membership in the 
Association for each of its member historical societies, as a tem- 
porary measure to make the county and local societies aware of 
our magazine, and to show the information, publicity, and sugges- 
tions which are available to these societies in PENNsyYLVANIA His- 
tory. Naturally, such a mass Federation subscription cannot be 
continued year after year. The Federation dues from each member 
society are only five dollars a year, and the simple process of sub- 
tracting from this the Association dues of four dollars a year 
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shows the impracticability of continuing this arrangement on a 
regular basis. We sincerely hope that each society, after receiving 
the magazine for a year, will itself re-subscribe. 

The committee on publications under the chairmanship of Homer 
Rosenberger, with Russell W. Gilbert, Robert Fortenbaugh, and 
Donald H. Kent as present members (more are to be named), is 
already making tentative plans for a continuation of the pamphlet 
series. Mr. Rosenberger has already addressed a detailed mem- 
orandum to committee members, outlining possible alternatives 
as to subject matter, and inviting their suggestions. He will un- 
doubtedly be able to present concrete proposals at the Council 
meeting. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies will be held in Harrisburg on Saturday, 
April 26, according to an announcement of the Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. S. K. Stevens. Headquarters, as usual, will be at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. Registration will begin at 9:30 
A.M., and sessions will open at 10 A.M. The meeting will be 
concluded in the late afternoon, in time for those attending to 
return to their homes. Details regarding the program will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


Boyd Lee Spahr was elected President of The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania by the Council of the Society, meeting on October 
15. Mr. Spahr, who has been Counsel of the Society for many years, 
and is President of the Board of Trustees of Dickinson College, 
succeeds the late Charles F. Jenkins, who died on July 2, 1951. 
At the Society’s meeting on October 29, Richmond P. Miller, the 
recording secretary, commented on Mr. Jenkins’ outstanding serv- 
ices to the Society over a period of more than fifty years, and the 
gathering stood in silent tribute to the memory of the deceased 
President. At this meeting, J. Bennett Nolan spoke on “History 
along the Schuylkill.” 

At the meeting of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania on 
November 26, Dr. Arthur D. Graeff gave a color-illustrated talk 
on “Pennsylvania German Barn Decorations.” Dr. Anthony F. C. 
Wallace was the speaker on January 28, his subject being “Hand- 
some Lake, Pagan Prophet of the Iroquois Indians.” 
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The Adams County Historical Society held its regular meeting 
on December 4, in its rooms at the courthouse. Mr. Homer N. 
Young was the speaker, on the subject, “The York-Adams Quaker 
Settlement,” a contribution on early Quaker settlers in the north- 
eastern part of the county. On January 8, the speaker was Dr. 
Henry Young, of the Public Records Division of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, and his subject was “The 
Tories of Pennsylvania, with Special Reference to York and 
Adams Counties.” At the meeting on February 5, Dr. Frederick 
Tilberg spoke on “The Story of Springs Hotel.” The new officers 
of the Adams County Historical Society are: George W. Baker, 
president; Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars, vice-president; Miss 
Margaret McMillan, secretary; Harry T. Stauffer, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Victor Duttera, librarian. 


The 1951-1952 program of the Bradford County Historical So- 
ciety opened on September 28, when Dr. Albert F. Buffington, of 
State College, spoke on “Putting the Pennsylvania Dutchman in 
his Place.” On October 19, the speaker was Merle H. Deardorff, 
of Warren, and the subject, “Cornplanter and his Indians.” Dr. 
Lewis E. Theiss, of Lewistown, described “Lumber Days on the 
Susquehanna,” on November 16; and the December meeting 
featured the showing of the moving picture, “In Our Hands.” 
At the meeting of January 18, Fletcher Hodges, Curator of Foster 
Hall in Pittsburgh, spoke on “Stephen Foster, America’s Trou- 
bador.” On February 15, Leo E. Wilt, Director of the Bradford 
County Society, gave an account of the life of James LeRay de 
Chaumont, the county’s great landowner; and, on March 21, the 
speaker was Mrs. Helen Fuller Orton, author of The Winding 
River and other historical stories for children. On April 25, Nor- 
man B. Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, will speak on “Other 
Land Speculators.” 

On October 10, 1951, the Bradford County Historical Society 
sponsored the presentation of five more Century Farm Awards, 
citations to owners of farms remaining continuously in the same 
families for a hundred years or more. Hon. William S. Livingood, 
Jr., Secretary of Internal Affairs, presented the awards, and 
spoke at the October ceremonies. On May 16, five more such 
awards will be presented. 
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The Bucks County Historical Society held a series of winter 
meetings in the Elkins Auditorium, a new departure in this So- 
ciety’s activities. Early in October, Mr. David Taylor, of New- 
town, spoke on “Advertising—and Advertising The Bucks County 
Historical Society.” “Culture and Crafts of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch” was the subject of the next meeting, in which Dr. Alvin 
E. Kemp, of Mertztown, corrected some misconceptions about the 
“Dutch.” At the Christmas meeting, which was delayed for a day 
by the snowstorm of December 14, Marguerite DeAngeli, winner 
of a Newberry prize, gave an interesting, informal talk on the 
making of her books for children, and there was a large exhibit 
of toys, china, and books. The Bucks County Historical Society 
is now issuing a monthly news Bulletin. 


The Chester County Historical Society’s meeting on February 
19 was addressed by C. H. Martin on the subject, “Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, in Lincoln’s Rise to Fame.” Mr. Martin is a Lin- 
coln student of Lancaster, and an active member of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society. On March 18, Mr. Albert W. Davis, 
well known architect and President of the Chester County Art 
Association, spoke on “The Greek Revival and its Development in 
Chester County,” illustrating his talk with sketches and colored 
slides. The annual banquet was held on April 15, with J. Bennett 
Nolan as the principal speaker. The Society has recently published 
a biographical genealogy, The Pennocks of Primitive Hall, by 
George Valentine Massey, II, dealing with the first five genera- 
tions of the descendants of Christopher Pennock, who settled in 
Philadelphia in 1684. The issue is limited to 300 numbered copies, 
on sale at the price of $10.00. 


The annual meeting of the Columbia County Historical Society 
was held on January 18, featuring an address by John W. Ray, 
Executive Secretary of the Erie County Historical Society. Mr. 
Ray’s topic was “Lasting Community Values of a Centennial 
Celebration.” 


At the meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society on 
March 24, Dr. Paul H. Giddens presented two moving pictures. 
The first, “Evolution of the Oil Industry,” traced the growth of 
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the industry from the time the first oil well was drilled at Titusville 
up to the present, and was produced by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the Sinclair Oil Company. The second film reviewed the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania and its present industrial, agricultural, and 
recreational development, and was distributed by the Esso Standard 
Oil Company. 


On December 17, the Historical Society of Dauphin County held 
its annual Christmas party, featuring a program of Christmas mu- 
sic by the Messiah Bible College Chorus. The members were pre- 
sented with handmade clear toy candies, from old original molds 
used by the Felix Candy Store, which operated from 1838 to 1887, 
and claimed to be the first in America to make these clear toys. 
Judge Homer L. Kreider was the speaker at the meeting of Jan- 
uary 21, on the topic, “The History of the Dauphin County 
Courts.” The Society held its annual Lincoln Day open house on 
the afternoon of February 12, and its regular meeting on Feb- 
ruary 18, when Dr. Louis A. Warren, editor of Lincoln Lore, 
spoke on the life of the Great Emancipator. 


The meeting of the Delaware County Historical Society on 
January 17, 1952, adopted a resolution in memory of John De 
Haven Ledward, President of the Society from 1937 to 1949, whose 
death occurred on December 31, 1951. Routine business was trans- 
acted at this meeting, and committee reports were received. There 
was a discussion of the razing of the “Washington House,” op- 
posite the Society’s headquarters in the Old Courthouse in Chester. 
This historic building was an inn built in 1747, and originally 
called the “Pennsylvania Arms.” Washington rested there during 
his retreat after the Battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, 
and it was re-named in his honor. A swinging signboard painted 
by Edward Hicks for the old tavern has been on display in the 
Society’s museum for many years. The site of the inn will be 
marked by the re-erection of the commemorative tablet placed on 
the Washington House some years ago by the Delaware County 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. It was 
explained at the meeting that the market value of the land was so 
great, and the demolition begun on such short notice, that it was 
neither practicable nor possible to take action to save this historic 
building. 
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The Historical Society of the East Pennsylvania Conference of 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church was formally organized 
on December 13, 1951, in a session at Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville. The following officers were chosen: president, Dr. Fred- 
eric K. Miller, President of Lebanon Valley College ; vice-president, 
Rev. C. E. Retlew, Myerstown; secretary and custodian, Rev. P. B. 
Gibble, Ephrata. The object of this new society isto collect and 
preserve literature and relics of the first American-born church. 
The United Brethren Church, one of the component parts of the 
newly-formed Evangelical United Brethren Church, claims to be 
first church which was conceived and born in the United States; 
while the Evangelical Church, the other component, was in all 
likelihood the second. 


The Historical Society of Frankford, meeting on December 11, 
1951, was addressed by D. Barlow Burke, Esq., on the topic, “The 
American Bill of Rights.” The annual meeting on January 29 
was devoted to the history of the Society and to the historical 
treasures in its collections. After a short business session, Dr. 
Walter M. Benner presented a brief account of the organization’s 
history, Mr. Omar Shallcross told of outstanding gifts to the So- 
ciety, and Miss Edna Worrell showed and described some of the 
historical portraits. Finally, Mr. Harry Donat told of other treas- 
ures, ending with a descriptive tour of the Museum. On February 
12, the Society’s program included the moving picture “Around 
Philadelphia,” and a paper on “Whittier at Chalkley Hall,” by 
Edna Randolph Worrell. 


The Germantown Historical Society recently announced, 
through its president, Leighton P. Stradley, the receipt of an 
anonymous gift of $15,000. The fund will enable the society to 
launch research work on the buildings along Germantown Avenue 
with a view to the eventual restoration of those with historic value. 
Mr. Stradley announced the appointment of an architectural com- 
mittee and an historical research committee, which will begin 
separate surveys immediately. The architectural committee in- 
cludes Grant W. Simon, chairman, Edwin G. Brumbaugh, Joseph 
P. Sims, Sidney E. Martin, G. Clarence Johnson, and Charles E. 
Peterson. The historical research committee is made up of Dr. 
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Roy F. Nichols, chairman, Dr. Harry M. Tinkcom, Dr. Margaret 
Tinkcom, and Edward W. Hocker. 

Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, delivered an address on 
Lincoln in Pennsylvania, to members and friends of the German- 
town Historical Society, meeting on February 21 at Vernon, in 
Vernon Park, Germantown. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County com- 
pleted its thirteenth year with its meeting on December 7 in Me- 
morial Hall, Indiana. The program was in charge of the president, 
Ralph O. Trexler, and included a musical program arranged by 
Miss Margaret Bonarrigo, of the Senior Historian Club of Indiana 
High School; and readings from the old Mitchell scrapbook by 
Mrs. Howard Tomb and Mrs. Frances Strong Helman. Announce- 
ment was made of the winners in the society’s photography con- 
test, in which members entered snapshots of historic spots in 
Indiana County. First prize went to Robert Elgin of Indiana for 
a picture of the Thompson monument in Gilgal cemetery, and sec- 
ond prize to Mrs. Agnes Tomlinson of Philadelphia for a snapshot 
of the “last raft.”” Officers elected for 1952 are as follows: president, 
Fred D. Berkebile ; vice-president, Mrs. Francis Strong Helman ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Alberta Gordon; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Donna Cramer; and treasurer, J. Neal Griffith. 

During the fall, the Indiana County Society held two meetings 
in Blairsville to encourage interest in its activities there. A com- 
mittee is in charge of publicity and membership in that community, 
and already a number of new members have been gained. The 
Society now has almost three hundred members. 


At the meeting of the Kittochtinny Historical Society on Jan- 
uary 31, Dr. William E. B. Hall, pathologist of the Chambersburg 
and Waynesboro Hospitals, reported on the results of combining 
the sciences of spectrophotometry and flame photometry with local 
historical records to make probable identification of skeletal re- 
mains found near Williamson. His study indicated that the body 
was in all probability that of John Wasson, a settler killed by the 
Indians on May 26, 1756. 


The fall meeting of the Lancaster County Historical Society in- 
cluded a number of interesting papers. On October 5, Henry A. 
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Showalter presented the history of the Lancaster County institu- 
tions; on November 2, Paul B. Flory spoke on “Mills and their 
Uses;” and on December 7, Dr. Donald A. Yoder told of his 
visits to the Palatinate under the title, ““Huscht’s Kairt.” 

On January 26 the Lancaster Society opened to the public its 
new Newspaper Room at its headquarters at 307 Duke Street, 
Lancaster. This room houses 650 bound volumes of local news- 
papers, including the New Era from 1877, the Daily Intelligencer 
from 1863, the Daily Evening Express from 1853, the Examiner, 
the Morning News, the New Holland Clarion, and others. M. Lu- 
ther Heisey arranged the room with three nights’ help from five 
members of Explorer Scout Troop 325. 

The Society met again on February 1, when two papers were 
presented by Oliver S. Sprout, “Colonial Fifth Columnists at the 
Dutch Mill” and “James Buchanan, Big Wheel of the Rails.” On 
March 4, George L. Heiges told of the days “When Lancaster Was 
the Capital of Pennsylvania.” 

Charles LaRue Glosser spoke on “The Experiences of an Antique 
Dealer” at the regular monthly meeting of the Lycoming Historical 
Society, held on January 17. After his talk, a symposium on antiques 
in general was held, Mr. Glosser kindly consenting to give infor- 
mation concerning any pieces which their owners might wish 
to have identified. 


The Mercer County Historical Society is now installed in its 
headquarters in the old Magoffin homestead in Mercer. On No- 
vember 17, in ceremonies at the Humes Hotel and at the home- 
stead, two bronze tablets were dedicated, the first in memory of 
the Magoffin family who occupied the 130-year-old home given to 
the Society by Miss Henrietta Magoffin, and the second in memory 
of James Willis Ayer, in whose name a trust fund was given by his 
widow for maintenance of the home. Miss Magoffin was guest of 
honor at the luncheon which opened the program, and Dr. Morgan 
Barnes, founder and first president of the Mercer County Historical 
Society made the speech of acceptance. Orvis Anderson, president 
of the Society, presided at the ceremonies for the unveiling of the 
tablets, which are placed on either side of the entrance to the 
Mercer County Historical Society Museum. Several items of his- 
torical significance have already been placed on display, among 
them one of the remaining three first electric transformers made by 
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the Westinghouse Electric Corporation ; a collection from the late 
Doctor Goodseil, of Sandy Lake, chief surgeon with Peary’s North 
Pole expedition ; and several portraits by James Bowman, a Mercer 
Countian who achieved note as a painter in France. Another notable 
display was an original letter from Robert Burns, which was among 
the Magoffin heirlooms. This, however, will be sent to the Carnegie 
Museum in Pittsburgh, to be placed in the Burns Collection there. 


The Monroe County Historical Society celebrated its thirtieth 
anniversary on January 17 at a dinner meeting, which was ad- 
dressed by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, who spoke on the 
theme, “Local History, Anchor of Our Faith.” Doctor Stevens was 
introduced by Earl F. Groner, retiring President of the Society, 
who briefly sketched the accomplishment of the thirty years since 
the foundation of the Society. The new president is Dr. Nathan 
G. Meyer. 


“John Adlum and Lycoming County Land Speculation” was the 
subject of an address by Norman B. Wilkinson, Assistant State 
Historian, at the January 26 meeting of the Muncy Historical 
Society. Mr. Wilkinson was introduced by Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, 
program chairman. 

The annual meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held on January 31. The speaker was 
Professor Albert W. Gendebien, of the History Department of 
Lafayette College, and his subject, “The Easton Treaty of 1757.” 
Officers elected were: Dr. Charles A. Waltman, president ; Charles 
P. Maxwell, first vice-president and assistant curator; John F. 
Oldt, second vice-president; Asher J. Odenwelder, Jr., curator; 
Henri DeWitt Saylor, recording secretary; Edward R. Schaible, 
corresponding secretary ; H. Sherwood Young, financial secretary ; 
Mrs. Anna K. Hall, librarian. 


The Pennsylvania Folk Lore Society, organized in 1927, main- 
tains an active program under the leadership of its president, Col. 
Henry W. Shoemaker. Four quarterly meetings have been held, of 
which three were in the State Museum at Harrisburg. The Society 
has issued twenty-one mimeographed folklore stories, and the 
president has delivered twelve addresses during the past year, as 
well as four radio addresses. This, with articles in the Capitol News 
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and other periodicals, has definitely kept the subject of Pennsyl- 
vania folklore before the public. The membership remains at 155, 
despite resignations and deaths. Folklore collecting trips have been 
made throughout the year to remote spots, wherever uncollected 
legends might remain. The library and archives of the Society are 
deposited with Mrs. Mary Kelker Sturges, Librarian of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, in the State Museum, 
Harrisburg. 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, by action at a re- 
cent meeting, became a constituent member of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, which also makes it—for this 
year at least—a member of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto, historical society of Penn- 
sylvanians in Washington, D. C., has had an interesting and varied 
program at its recent meetings. In October, Lewis W. Rathgeber, 
Jr., of the Department of History, University of Pittsburgh, spoke 
on “Populism in Pennsylvania ;”’ in November, Francis Coleman 
Rosenberger, editor of The Virginia Reader, and Jeffersonian 
scholar, spoke on the life and writings of Conrad Richter, the con- 
temporary Pennsylvania novelist; and in December, Dr. Herman 
R. Friis, Assistant Chief, Cartographic Records Branch, The Na- 
tional Archives, gave an account of “The Development of Early 
Mapmaking in the United States, with Special Emphasis on Penn- 
sylvania.” Edward Dumbauld, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Sec- 
retary of the American Society of International Law, was the 
speaker in January, 1952, with the subject, “Jefferson in Pennsyl- 
vania,” and in February, Miss Josephine Cobb, Chief, Still Pic- 
tures Section, The National Archives, described the “Picture 
Archives of Pennsylvania.” The Junto, besides its regular meetings, 
publishes an informative monthly bulletin, The Pennsylvanian, 
which has already reached its 96th number. 


The winter meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was 
held on January 28 in Memorial Hall, at The Hill School. The 
program consisted of the motion picture, “Williamsburg Restored,” 
a documentary showing the profound research and painstaking 
attention to detail involved in the restoration of Virginia’s colonial 
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capital to its 18th century appearance. It was of special interest to 
Pottstown because of the recently completed restoration of Potts- 
grove, an historic property of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. Plans for the official opening reception at 
Pottsgrove, and other events of the bicentennial are soon to be 
announced. 


The annual business meeting of the Shippensburg Historical 
Society was held late in January. Three directors were elected: 
Mrs. Eva Wylie Polk, Charles Bellows, and Mrs. Fritz Rohr. 
Miss Nancy H. McCreary presented a paper on “The Colonial 
Literature of Pennsylvania.” 


The Valley Forge Historical Society invited all its members and 
friends to an observance of Washington’s Birthday at the Wash- 
ington Memorial, Valley Forge. The program included a musicale 
in the Library, a tea in the Museum, vespers in the Chapel, and 
a carillon concert. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, meeting on 
December 11, was addressed by Dr. Coit Roscoe Hoechst on “The 
Pennsylvania Germans.” Members were invited to bring friends, 
especially those of German descent, for this Pennsylvania German 
Night. Lincoln Night was observed at the meeting of February 
4, when the Rev. Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, Minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, gave an address, “When 
Lincoln Came to Town.” Lincoln’s day in Pittsburgh on February 
15, 1861, was the subject matter of this interesting talk. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Buchanan Foundation for the Preservation of Wheatland 
met in Lancaster on January 9, and made plans for the annual 
celebration of Wheatland Day on May 11, when there will be open 
house at President James Buchanan’s mansion. Samuel C. Slay- 
maker, President of the Foundation, appointed Mrs. John E. 
McGrann as chairman of the observance. Reports on visitation at 
the mansion for the nine months ending December 31, 1951, showed 
that 6,513 persons had toured Wheatland, exceeding the total for 
the entire previous year by 830. Robert B. Hartman, chairman of 
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the grounds committee, announced that the parking space at the 
mansion will be extended. 


The 1951 session of the Pennsylvania General Assembly ap- 
propriated $30,000 for the continuance of restoration work at 
Ephrata Cloister, a long-range restoration project which was begun 
in 1941. Another new act provided for the acquisition by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission of the Landis 
Valley Museum. After the legal details of transfer have been 
worked out between the Commonwealth, the Oberlander Trust, 
and the Landis brothers, the property will become the Pennsylvania 
Farm Museum of Landis Valley, the fifteenth of the historic prop- 
erties of the Commission. The General Assembly appropriated 
$50,000 for the maintenance and development of this new Farm 
Museum. 


The American Jewish Historical Society held its fiftieth annual 
meeting in New York City on February 9 and 10. Among the 
papers presented was one of interest to Pennsylvanians, “The 
200th Anniversary of Easton, Pa.,” by Dr. Joshua Trachtenberg, 
of Forest Hills, New York. This was part of a session on Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Anniversaries. 


The Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, 
Canada, has recently issued a “Summary Catalogue of Canadian 
Newspapers on Microfilm” produced by the Association between 
1948 and 1951. This summarizes briefly three earlier Catalogues 
which included historical notes. This great undertaking of this 
Canadian organization is really a striking example of what can be 
done through microfilming to make newspapers and other his- 
torical sources widely available, and some of the titles listed, such 
as the Upper Canada Gazette or American Oracle (Toronto, 1793- 
1845), may be of interest to Pennsylvania historical societies and 
libraries. The same organization has issued a very useful brief 
“Survey of Recent Models of Microfilm Readers in Canada and 
the U. S. A.” 


On January 10, the Union Press-Courier, serving northern 
Cambria County, began the publication of a new series of historical 
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articles by Mahlon Baumgardner, of Ebensburg. The series en- 
titled “Places of Interest in Cambria County” opened with a story 
on the Old Portage Railroad, and future articles will deal with 
Beula, “ghost town” which once vied with Ebensburg for the 
county seat; the Kittanning Trail; and similar historic places and 
routes in the county. 


Dr. Stevenson W. Fletcher, Dean Emeritus, The School of Agri- 
culture, The Pennsylvania State College, has completed the 
manuscript for the second half of his agricultural history of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1840- 
1950, which it is expected the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission will publish in 1953. Doctor Fletcher is now at work 
on a history of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
a task which he undertook at the request of the Society. 


On October 24, Norman B. Wilkinson, Assistant State His- 
torian, addressed the Lemoyne Civic Club on the topic, “William 
Penn in Our Day.” 


According to a recent clipping from the London Times, a seedling 
American elm which is a direct descendant from the Treaty Elm 
of Shackamaxon, was planted in honor of William Penn at the 
“Blue Idol” Friends Meeting House, near Coolham, Sussex, where 
Penn worshipped for many years while he resided at Worming- 
hurst. The seedling is a direct descendant, in the third generation, 
from the famous tree under which Penn is said to have concluded 
the treaty of friendship with the Indians. Five seedlings were de- 
veloped from a tree at Westtown School, Pennsylvania, and four 
other ceremonies of planting are to be held, at Penn’s old school 
at Chigwell, in Essex, and at three Friends’ schools—Ackworth, 
Leighton Park, and Sibford. 


William W. Sieg, President of the Titan Metal Manufacturing 
Company, of Bellefonte, has sent a 53-page brochure of the Speeches 
and Letters of George Washington, which that company published 
on the 200th anniversary of the birth of the Father of our Country. 
Typical letters and documents are selected to show the character, 
ideals, and interests of Washington as businessman, soldier and 
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statesman. This is significant in showing that business, as well as 
the general public, is becoming more and more history-conscious. 


The Methodist Historical Center, adjoining old St. George’s 
Church, at Fourth Street and the Delaware River Bridge in Phila- 
delphia, was dedicated by Bishop Fred Pierce Corson of the 
Methodist Church on December 6, 1951. St. George’s is said to be 
the world’s oldest Methodist edifice in continuous use. Various 
rooms in the Historical Center were dedicated to the memory of 
outstanding individuals in the history of this famous church. Thus, 
the Historical Library was designated as “The Francis W. Tees 
Room” in memory of the Methodist historian who was pastor 
here from 1931 to 1947; and “The Lybrand Room,” furnished 
with authentic period furniture of colonial days, was dedicated 
to Rev. Joseph Lybrand (1793-1845). 


The Conservation Society of York County is planning a formal 
spring opening for Codorus Furnace Park, developed about the 
historic old furnace of Revolutionary days. The grounds about the 
furnace will be put in order, and more picnic facilities will be in- 
stalled. The Society also reports that 10,630 persons visited its 
Indian Steps Museum last year. 


In connection with the 175th anniversary of the time when 
York was the nation’s capital during the session of the Continental 
Congress in that Pennsylvania city, 1777-1778, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress for the issuance of a special commemora- 
tive postage stamp. To stimulate interest in this proposal, and to 
utilize it as a means of making young people of the area more aware 
of their historic heritage, the York Edition of the Harrisburg Sun- 
day Patriot-News is sponsoring a stamp-designing contest for all 
the school children of York County. 


Miss Anna Dill Gamble, of York, Pennsylvania, expects that 
the manuscript of her book, The Struggle for the Gateway: The 
Lower Susquehanna River from 1609/10 to 1810, will be com- 
pleted this year. This historical work fills in many gaps in the 
knowledge of the early history of the region, adding particularly 
to information about the activities of the Jesuits. 
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SOURCES 


The extensive Sanford and Spencer manuscripts in the Erie 
Public Museum were recently opened for examination by a repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion. Mrs. Autumn L. Leonard, Research Assistant, made a 
thorough survey of the two collections which contain approximately 
4,400 pieces. The Pennsylvania Population Company material on 
northwestern Pennsylvania and the Erie Triangle, and the Giles 
Sanford ledgers of the period, probably form the largest part of 
the collections. There are also about three hundred items from 
Judah Colt’s personal papers, several hundred items relating to 
the lands and transactions of Thomas Rees, Rufus Reed, and Seth 
Reed, and material on the transactions of John Nicholson. There 
are ledgers of the Port of Presque Isle, Thomas Forster’s Import 
Records and Accounts, 1800-1806, and his letter book, 1801-1823; 
records of the Erie and Waterford Turnpike; letters and records 
of the War of 1812; Civil War records; and Erie Harbor records. 
There are about 30 hand-drawn maps of the various land tracts 
acquired by the Pennsylvania Population Company, 1796-1836, 
and a bound atlas of hand-drawn maps of Erie County tracts which 
is known as the Eliot Collection. Much of this material was used 
by Laura G. Sanford in her history of Erie County (1861, second 
edition, 1894), of which the original manuscript is among these 
collections, as well as her correspondence with Lossing, Bancroft, 
and Schoolcraft. 

Among recent accessions of the Public Records Division of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission is the orig- 
inal of the royal letter of May 5, 1744, to Governor George 
Thomas, enjoining a strict observance of the Anglo-Dutch maritime 
treaty of 1674. The document bears Samuel Hazard’s notations 
for publication in the Pennsylvania Archives (1, 652-653), which 
indicates that it had been in the Commonwealth’s custody at one 
time. Commissioner A. Atwater Kent, Jr., recently bought it from 
a dealer and presented it to the Commission. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


The Papers of Henry Bouquet. Volume II: The Forbes Expedition. Edited 
by S. K. Stevens, Donald H. Kent, and Autumn L. Leonard. (Harris- 
burg: The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1951. Pp. 
xxxili, 704. Portraits. $7.00.) 


The volume under review is the second of a projected series of seven that 
will present to the public, under the title of The Papers of Henry Bouquet, 
“the documentary record of the career in America of a Swiss soldier wio, as 
a colonel in the British army, played a significant part in the history of 
Pennsylvania. The publication of the first volume of this series has been 
deferred in the hope that some letters that are now missing may eventually 
turn up. The present volume, dealing with General John Forbes’ expedition 
against Fort Duquesne, covers the period from June 1 to December 31, 1758. 
Properly speaking, it is the second volume of the second edition of the 
Bouquet Papers, for the new series will be a revision and an improvement 
of a preliminary edition of these papers that was brought out, under the 
sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, in nineteen mimeo- 
graphed volumes between 1940 and 1943. 

The second edition will differ from the first one in two important respects. 
In the mimeographed edition the papers were published in series without 
annotation; in the printed edition they will be arranged chronologically and 
will be fully annotated. In volume two of the printed edition the only devia- 
tion from the chronological arrangement was the placing of Bouquet’s 
Orderly Book at the end of the volume. 

Most of the letters that appear in this volume were obtained from a collec- 
tion in the British Museum; some of them, however, were gathered from a 
variety of other sources, the provenience of each document being carefully 
noted. The editors have aimed at completeness, but not completeness at the 
expense of good judgment. Of their rules of selection they write: “All the 
letters from Bouquet, all the significant letters to Bouquet, and any im- 
portant related material within the period have been included, but duplicates, 
accounts, routine reports, and similar unimportant material have been omitted 
or published only as abstracts” (p. iv). A few of the letters in this volume 
have been previously published. Other letters, which are known to have 
been written but which are now missing, have been cited, and as much 
information about them as could be ascertained has been given. Most of 
Bouquet’s letters appear first in French text, and then in English transla- 
tions thereof. A few of them are printed only in an English version. 

By reproducing the letters as nearly like the originals as could be done 
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with type, the editors have given satisfaction to historical scholars and have 
provided diversion for others who may read this volume. Here one will 
find French words that look odd and English words that look odder still. 
Here also one will observe syntactical blunders that are charming. One of 
the letters is incomparable and inimitable. It was written by “a dets men,” 
Christian Frederick Post, “To der excilens generahl Forbis commender in 
Schiff off de arme.” 

Of the value of this work there can be but one opinion. Hereafter only a 
rash person would attempt to write the history of the French and Indian 
War without studying this volume. In this work one will find a detailed 
account of the difficulties of organizing the Forbes expedition—difficulties of 
getting supplies, of obtaining wagons to transport supplies, of placating 
Indian allies, and of making soldiers of raw recruits. Here one may learn 
something of colonial habits of eating and drinking, something of the 
tensions between British officers and colonial officers, and something also 
about differences between Virginia and Pennsylvania. Here, for example, 
one may learn that at least some of the provincial troops were “accustomd 
to Live on Strong food Such as Hominy & bread made of Indian Meal,” and 
that “about 100 Hogsheads of Rum and Whiskey” would be needed for the 
expedition. Here one may discover that there were disagreements between 
Washington and his superior officers and that General Forbes regretted, 
inter alia, that Bouquet had to work with “such a parcell of Scoundrells as 
the provincialls . . . few or any [of whom] serve from any principles but 
the low sordid ones.” Here also one may learn that Forbes was annoyed 
by evidence of jealousy between Virginia and Pennsylvania, and, finally, 
that he hoped that the Pennsylvanians would “be damn’d for their treatment 
of ... [him and Bouquet] with the Waggons, and every other thing where 
they could profit . . . from their impossitions.” 

Apart from the problems of organizing the expedition, there was also the 
enormous task of moving an armed force through the wilderness to the forks 
of the Ohio. The difficulties imposed by this task Bouquet himself summed 
up adequately on December 3, 1758, in a letter to the Duke of Portland: 
“The obstacles which we had to surmount were immense, 200 miles of wild 
and unknown country to cross; obliged to open a road through woods, moun- 
tains, and swamps; to build forts along our lines of march for the security 
of our convoys; with an active and enterprising enemy in front of us, elated 
by his previous successes, and superior in this type of war.” The outcome, 
notwithstanding, was a happy one. Before the British could attack them, the 
French, after blowing up their fortifications, abandoned Fort Duquesne. 
Thus the British became established at the headwaters of the Ohio. For- 
getting his own heavy labors—labors that had been greatly increased because 
of the serious illness of Forbes—Bouquet generously remarked that the honor 
for the success of the expedition “is justly due to the General.” 

Scholarly work on this project has been in progress for more than a decade, 
fortunately under an editorial supervision that has changed but little during 
that time. The editorial work on the volume here reviewed is altogether 
praiseworthy. The series, when completed, should be an enduring monument 
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to the Pennsylvania State Historian and to those who are associated with 
him in this undertaking. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Letters of Benjamin Rush. 2 vols. Edited by L. H. Butterfield. (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Published for The American Philosophical Society by 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. Ixxxvi, 1295. $15.00.) 


Benjamin Rush belonged to that group of amazingly versatile men who 
led the United States through the dark period of the Revolutionary War 
and the critical years of the infant Republic. Physician, pamphleteer, social 
reformer, philosopher, signer of the Declaration of Independence, army 
surgeon, educator, psychiatrist, abolitionist, and a founder of Dickinson Col- 
lege and the First African Church of Philadelphia, he was closely associated 
with the most enlightened minds of the day. The list of his correspondents 
is almost a Roll Call of his eminent contemporaries—Benjamin Franklin, 
John Witherspoon, General Anthony Wayne, Richard Henry Lee, Robert 
Morris, John Adams, George Washington, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Timothy Pickering, Noah Webster, James Madison, Elias Boudinot, 
General Horatio Gates, and others. 

In two stately volumes Mr. Butterfield has presented a collection of 650 
letters from Rush’s pen. Two-thirds of them have never before been printed. 
Here, in his own words, we find the story of the Doctor’s checkered career 
from 1761 until just a few days before his death in 1813. Always a graphic 
writer, Rush describes his emotions on viewing the Throne in the House 
of Lords at London in 1768, although he lost his reverence for the King a 
few years later; his bitter quarrel with Dr. William Shippen, Jr., Director- 
General of Hospitals in the Continental Army, whom he accused of malad- 
ministration; his dispute with General Washington, which arose as a con- 
sequence of his severe criticisms of Shippen; his difficulties as one of the 
founders and trustees of Dickinson College at Carlisle; his harassing ex- 
periences during the Yellow Fever epidemics of 1793 and later years; his 
vitriolic feud with William Cobbett, whom he sued for libel; his successful 
efforts at patching up the quarrel between his two most devoted friends, 
Adams and Jefferson; and his final years of domestic tranquillity and 
prosperity. Like Franklin and Jefferson, he was interested in every subject, 
and his letters to the press discussed such diversified topics as a proposed 
college for Pennsylvania Germans; an essay on Morals addressed “To the 
Ministers of the Gospel of All Denominations ;” a plan for a Federal Uni- 
versity ; advice to American farmers concerning settlement in new parts of 
the United States; “Information to Europeans who are Disposed to Migrate 
to the United States;” and a paper advocating the establishment of an 
American Navy. He was a devoted husband—his wife was the former Julia 
Stockton, daughter of Richard Stockton, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence—and a loving father who was much worried about his family’s 
welfare. The War of 1812 was a trying period, for two of his daughters 
were married to British officers. Tragedy struck deep into his soul when 
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his eldest son, John, killed another young officer in a duel and, becoming 
insane, was committed to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Mr. Butterfield has superbly fulfilled his task of editing the letters of 
Dr. Rush. Copious notes, presenting concise biographical data concerning 
Rush’s correspondents and persons noticed in the letters, explanations of 
events mentioned by the Doctor, and identifications of obscure individuals, 
attest to the vast amount of research undertaken by the Editor. The letters 
are arranged in six sections, namely: 1. Apprenticeship, Studies in Europe, 
and Establishment in Philadelphia, 1761-1774; 2. Love and Patriotism: A 
Physician in the Revolution, 1775-1783; 3. Completing the Revolution: A 
Multitude of Causes, 1784-1792; 4. The Greatest Battle: Rush and the 
Yellow Fever, 1793-1800; 5. Literary Fame and Domestic Tranquillity, 
1801-1808; and 6. Last Years of a Republican Physician, 1809-1813. A 
chronology covering the years indicated in the titles precedes each section. 
The Introduction describing the letters and the Appendices analyzing the 
quarrel with Washington and the feud with Cobbett are scholarly essays 
which contribute much to our understanding of those episodes in Rush’s 
career. 

Future historians of the United States will find the Letters of Benjamin 
Rush an invaluable source-book for the Revolutionary and early republican 
periods. Students of Pennsylvania history will find the work a veritable 
treasure house of local events and manners and customs. 


Pennsylvania Historical Junto, Mitton RusBIncaM 
Washington, D. C. 


Pittsburgh’s Commercial Development, 1800-1850. By Catherine Elizabeth 
Reiser. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1951. Pp. viii, 247. $2.50.) 


Doctoral dissertations are the great source of new historical information. 
Without hundreds of such factually reliable monographs history would still 
be, as it was in the nineteenth century, chiefly a literary exercise. Miss 
Reiser’s account of Pittsburgh’s commercial development is a good doctoral 
dissertation. It makes available a large amount of useful material on the 
early nineteenth century trade of one of the crossroads of America. Despite 
the essential difficulty of presenting such diverse data, the book is adequately 
organized and written well. 

Almost all doctoral dissertations, however, suffer from the author’s lack 
of broad knowledge of the field as a whole. There is no apparent remedy for 
this, as such knowledge only comes slowly over the years. Miss Reiser has 
not escaped this difficulty. The economist, for example, will be rather shocked 
to discover that little effort has been made to compare price and business 
movements in Pittsburgh with those of the rest of the United States. Smith 
and Cole’s standard work, Fluctuations in American Business 1790-1860, 
has not been used, or noted in the bibliography. Lack otf careful considera- 
tion of the phases of the business cycle occasionally leads to comparing a 
price or quantitative statistic taken from a boom year of one period with 
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that from a depression year in a later period, or vice versa. A similar 
example of lack of general background is the failure to use Louis Hunter’s 
Studies in the Economic History of the Ohio Valley or his Steamboats on 
the Western Rivers. 

The sources for Pittsburgh’s business life appear to be better for the 
early years than for those after 1837. While the newspapers are the chief 
reliance from start to finish, there is enough manuscript material to give 
some structure and life to the business community in the first half of the 
period. But, paradoxically, the account becomes leaner as time goes on, 
and the decade of the forties is dismissed rather perfunctorily at the end 
of each chapter. The economic historian would also have liked more detail 
on the rise of the corporation, and on the organization and functioning of 
the mercantile community in the late thirties and forties. 

Easy as it is to criticize any given treatment of such complex institutions 
as those of trade and commerce, the fact remains that only a few major cities 
have had such a comprehensive account of their early commercial life. Miss 
Reiser is particularly careful in her analysis of the early river traffic and the 
flow of goods. into and out of Pittsburgh. She has also included useful 
statistical appendices. In many respects her book is the most detailed com- 
mercial history of any city between 1800 and 1850, and must be examined 
by all scholars interested in the early growth of urban business. 


University of Pennsylvania Tuomas C. CocHRAN 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Volume X. Prepared for publication by 
Milton W. Hamilton, Senior Historian, The Division of Archives and 
History, Albert B. Corey, Director and State Historian. (Albany: The 
University of the State of New York, 1951. Pp. xiv, 998. $5.00.) 


With the publication of the tenth volume, it becomes even more evident 
that The Papers of Sir William Johnson are one of the most valuable printed 
collections of sources for the history of the American colonies in the eight- 
eenth century, as well as the basic material for the life and achievements of 
an important eighteenth-century figure. According to the Preface to Volume 
IX, there are still two volumes to come. Judging by the present volume, 
however, which the discovery of new material seems to have expanded to 
the extreme limits for a book of its page size, it will not be surprising if 
more than two additional volumes are necessary to complete the work. 

Of the great Sir William Johnson and his relation to Pennsylvania, it is 
hardly necessary to say more than Doctor Hamilton himself said in his 
address at the State College meeting of the Association, published in the 
January, 1952, issue of PENNSYLVANIA History. It may be added that Sir 
William is one of those historical personages to whom the appellation “great” 
applies without undue exaggeration. He is also a romantic figure; two novels 
based upon his career have appeared within the past year. His relations 
with the Indians, especially with the Mohawks and the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, not only lend romantic color to his life; they are also the chief 
basis for his importance in the history of colonial Pennsylvania. 
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Although the first volume of The Papers of Sir William Johnson was not 
published until 1921, the preparation of material for publication began before 
1907. Volume I (February, 1737/8 to September, 1755), Volume II (to Sep- 
tember, 1758), and Volume III (to December, 1762) were published while 
James Sullivan was State Historian and Director of the Division of Archives 
and History. Volume IV (to 1765), Volume V (to December, 1767), 
Volume VI (to May, 1769), Volume VII (to February, 1771), Volume 
VIII (to 1775), and Volume IX appeared during the régime of Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Flick, between 1925 and 1939. After an interval of twelve years, 
Dr. Albert B. Corey, the present State Historian of New York, has resumed 
the publication of this important series, which has thus been carried on for 
more than thirty years and published under the direction of no less than 
three State Historians. Remarkable consistency in format and editorial style 
has been maintained, so that it is virtually impossible to detect any ap- 
preciable difference in such matters between Volume I and Volume X. 

Volumes I to VIII, as indicated by the dates in parentheses, cover John- 
son’s entire career. They contain primarily those materials in the Johnson 
collection of the New York State Library which were saved from the 
disastrous fire of March 29, 1911. This tragic event—in itself an object lesson 
in the urgency of safeguarding historical documents by multiplying copies in 
transcript, microfilm or printed form—doubtless gave impetus to the pub- 
lication of the Johnson Papers, although a part was actually in printer’s 
proof at the time. It also led to an attempt to replace documents lost in the 
fire by searching other collections, such as the papers of persons with whom 
Johnson corresponded. This search for Johnson material not in the main 
Johnson collection yielded more and more letters and documents, much of 
which were incorporated in the successive volumes. However, it became 
apparent by 1931, when Volume VIII was published, that there was enough 
new material to fill four more volumes, starting again at the beginning. 
Therefore, Volume IX actually began a second series of The Papers of Sir 
William Johnson, for it extended from September 3, 1738, to August 26, 
1758, paralleling Volumes I and II. 

Similarly, Volume X extends from September 8, 1758, to the end of 1763, 
and covers the same period as Volume III and part of Volume IV. It should 
be used and consulted in conjunction with those volumes. Taken together, 
Volumes III, IV, and X present a rich treasure of sources on the final years 
of the French and Indian War and the first year of the Pontiac War. 


Of almost five hundred letters and documents in Volume X, about a third 
comes from the Amherst Papers in the British Public Record Office, and 
another third from the Indian Records and Claus Papers in the Public 
Archives of Canada. The remainder is drawn from a great diversity of 
depositories, private collectors, and printed collections, ranging from The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the William L. Clements Library, and 
the Henry E. Huntington Library, to the Albany County Clerk’s Office and 
the First Series of the Pennsylvania Archives. This volume represents the 
results of a tremendous search, and the winnowing of masses of material, 
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such as must command the respectful admiration of anyone who has looked 
for and transcribed even a few documents. 

One can only applaud Doctor Hamilton’s work in preparing this volume 
for publication and express gratification that it is the former Editor of the 
Association who has executed this fine job. Clear and readable type, helpful 
notes of explanation or identification—without superfluity—and a dozen 
well-chosen and pertinent illustrations add to the utility and interest of 
the volume. There is also a useful chronology of the life .of Daniel Claus, 
one of Johnson’s chief aides. 

The only important criticisms which may be made apply rather to the 
series as a whole than to this particular volume. An index and a list of 
papers would have been very useful to help the researcher to find his way 
through the maze of material, but such innovations could hardly have been 
made in the tenth volume. Other faults are minor, such as are virtually 
inevitable in editing and printing a work of this size. 

It is good to have this tenth volume, and to see the impressive row of 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson extended by another three inches. Let 
us hope for an index in Volume XIV, or whatever volume may end the 
set, and may its appearance not be long delayed. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Donatp H. Kent 


The Story of Rolling Rock. By J. Blan van Urk. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. Illustrated. Pp. 302. Limited edition of 750 copies. 
$35.00.) 


This is more than a comprehensive chronicle of the Rolling Rock Club, 
which was incorporated on July 5, 1917, “to maintain facilities for shooting, 
hunting, fishing, riding, golf, tennis and other athletic sports.” The author 
has contrived to sing the praises of Ligonier Valley in Pennsylvania’s 
Westmoreland County so persuasively that the reader is eager to see for 
himself its natural charm and scenic splendour, and to become acquainted 
with the historic and pleasing vale where the huntsman’s horn still sounds 
and waves of Rolling Rock’s blue and scarlet still flow over the open fields. 
Though the tale, here recorded, is primarily for followers of the hunt, it 
includes many glimpses of social history which confirm in colorful detail 
the broad outlines of social evolution in western Pennsylvania, already well 
known, and which emphasize the part played by Society’s leaders in the 
molding of manners and customs and institutions. 

The central figures in Mr. van Urk’s picture are Judge Thomas Mellon 
(1813-1907), founder of the Mellon banking interests of today; his sons, 
Andrew and Richard Beatty; and his grandson, Richard King. All com- 
mand the author’s admiration so completely that his biographical notes on 
their careers have the tone of highly eulogistic sketches. Richard Beatty 
Mellon’s dream of a sportsman’s paradise became reality at Rolling Rock. 
Under his leadership the Club was at first primarily interested in shooting 
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and fishing; but after 1925 the influence of Richard King Mellon directed 
interest toward horses and hounds, with consequent emphasis on polo, fox 
hunting, and hunt race meetings. For more than a decade, “Rolling Rock 
was a veritable American Melton Mowbray.” 

Though Mr. van Urk has added little that is important to our knowledge 
of the social history of American sport, he has presented many interesting 
facets of the story of horses and hounds and foxhunting in western Penn- 
sylvania. He and his publisher have codperated effectively to produce a 
handsome volume which will delight anyone who has ever enjoyed the 
thrill of the chase. Yet it is a book which symbolizes a way of life that is 
gradually but steadily declining and that, despite the author’s optimism, may 
never be revived. 


Columbia University Joun A. Krout 


George Washington and American Independence. By Curtis P. Nettels. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1951. Pp. xvi, 338. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


Probably long before John Milton and certainly long before the well- 
known instructions of Dixon Ryan Fox, critics and book reviewers were 
advised to deal kindly with authors. One somewhat naturally wishes to do 
this. Writing an historical book or article is no easy matter. It is easier to 
review a book than to write one. Nevertheless, a book in itself is an objec- 
tive fact, however subjectively it may have been produced, and as such it 
is open to full consideration of its merits and demerits. 

The motives for writing an historical work are many and highly varied. 
A primary purpose, though a very general one, is to have it read. To have 
many readers an historical book must be interesting, informational, and well 
written. It also needs to make or have a point. 

Professor Nettels’ book has many of the requirements just mentioned. 
Its main point, indicated by the title, is that the personality, career, and 
military necessities of George Washington (1775-1776) had considerable 
influence on the genesis, promulgation, and acceptance of American inde- 
pendence. The book leaves no doubt about this. In this respect it is some- 
what “revisionist.” But the accomplishment has unavoidably been featured 
by a narrowing of focus and an overemphasis on fractionalism in examining 
the total picture of the causes of the rise of American independence. The 
word “revisionist,” in use for a full generation, is not only intriguing but 
often amusing and sometimes comic. Revisionism of what? Is it revision of 
the first, the second, the third, the fourth, or the nth interpretation of a 
given period of man’s history? May not revision fall into reversion? It will 
seem to some, possibly to many, that if this book be termed, as it has been, 
“revisionist,” the revision (or reversion) is away from the would-be well- 
rounded, objective consideration of all sides of the questions of British and 
American history (1750-1776), and back to the point of view of George 
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Bancroft. The historical permanency or authoritativeness of such _his- 
toriography is highly dubious. Who in the twentieth century relies upon 
or pays much attention to George Bancroft? 

Subjectivism in historiography is positively dangerous. The researcher 
finds what he looks for and writes what he wants to preach or promulgate. 
What eventuates too frequently is a lawyer’s brief, one side of a case. 

If this treatise were the sole source of information on England (1750- 
1775), the conclusion would be unavoidable that she was all black with no 
gray and certainly no white. Such a conclusion would be fantastic and some- 
what absurd. General philosophy, sociology, and psychology are not thus 
to be flouted. Without them, rationalization and begging of questions are 
inevitable, as well illustrated on numerous pages of this volume. 

Some illustrations of the above shortcomings are necessary though space 
is available for only a few. Responsibility for the battle of Lexington (p. 50) 
is neatly allocated by putting it on George III. In the light of later develop- 
ments the appearance (pp. 53-56) of revolutionism in New York and Phila- 
delphia was more superficial than here implied. That Washington “From 
1763 on . . . consistently resisted British encroachments upon American 
rights” (p. 59) is watered down in the first paragraph on the next page. 
The role of Washington in Braddock’s campaign is inadequately portrayed. 
British imperial mercantilism is condemned (p. 65) rather than explained. 
Any similarity with the tariff policy of the United States is not suggested. 
Epithets such as “thralldom,” “monopolists,” and “bondage” (p. 70) border 
upon the devices of propaganda. Washington’s suggestions of frugality and 
balance (p. 70) can be made a plea for “diversified industries” only by read- 
ing into it what one wants to find in it. Any British hostility to colonial 
American fisheries (pp. 71-72) is a strange historical note. Neither George 
Washington nor Thomas Nelson were shareholders in the Ohio Company 
(p. 74). British policy in Trans-Appalachia (1756-1775) was something 
more complex than mere mercantilistic economic determinism (p. 75). The 
disqualification of Washington’s Kanawha country surveys (p. 78) was 
simply Virginia law and not imperial spite against George Washington 
and old soldiers. 

Lack of space forbids additional items indicating that this type of his- 
toriography, while interesting, is unsound. Frames of reference, as illustrated 
in this case, are often characterized by assumptions, begging of questions, 
rationalizations, and unsound generalizations. 

It is unfortunate that a book based on such extended reading and research 
and so well organized and well written should be so little impartial and 
so lacking in scientific objectivity. Such nationalistic, super-patriotic his- 
toriography may please many readers, but it is difficult to see how it 
advances good will among men. 

The purchase of the volume is warmly recommended, but the non-accept- 
ance of its tenor and purport is advised. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 
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Methodism on the Headwaters of the Ohio: The History of the Pittsburgh 
Conference of the Methodist Church. By Wallace Guy Smeltzer. (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: The Parthenon Press, 1951. Pp. 448. $3.50.) 


This volume is unusual in several respects. First, it is good local history, 
than which there is no type of history more difficult to write and make 
meaningful. Local history is seldom important in itself; it becomes so only 
when it sheds light on a larger scene or adds to a better understanding of a 
general movement. This book, I think, does both. Second, the book is beau- 
tifully printed and bound and bears the marks of careful historical research. 
I might add, that, when I am asked to review or appraise books of this sort, 
I hesitate, with fearful forebodings, for there can be no more vapid or 
useless history than that which too often is displayed in the hundreds of 
humdrum attempts at local church history. The book is more than a 
narrative of a phase of American Methodism; it is also a collection of 
sources and statistics so woven into the narrative as not to clutter but to 
illustrate and to illuminate. 

The headwaters of the Ohio include all of western Pennsylvania, a small 
section of southwestern New York, a part of what is now West Virginia, 
and the whole eastern part of Ohio, from the Western Reserve on the 
north to the region bordering on the Ohio River to the south. Methodism 
had its beginnings at the headwaters of the Ohio with the formation of 
the Redstone circuit in 1784. This was the third Methodist circuit for ned 
west of the mountains, the two earlier ones being south of the Ohio. The 
Redstone country was also a stronghold of Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism, and 
that region to this day is the most Presbyterian section in the United 
States. A revealing map (p. 84) shows the boundaries of the original 
Redstone circuit and the fourteen daughter circuits which stemmed from 
it during a period of twenty years, from 1784 to 1804. 

The Methodist circuit system was planned to meet the religious needs of 
a society in motion. Devised in England by John Wesley to deal with a 
population moving from the rural villages in the Midlands into the new 
industrial cities, the circuit system when transplanted to America was 
found equally effective in following uprooted people streaming westward 
into the great empty continent which lay west of the Alleghenies. The 
story of its effectiveness, as told in this volume for a limited area, could 
be repeated over and over again in every new region in process of settle- 
ment from the Alleghenies to the Pacific. The effectiveness of the system 
is further evidenced by the fact that the Methodists are today the most 
evenly distributed religious body in the United States. 


A revealing section of the book deals with the transition from circuits 
to churches. The earliest circuits covered great areas, because settlements 
were far apart. Not a few took the circuit rider six weeks to make the round 
once, preaching somewhere every day in the week, often in the cabins of 
the settlers or out under the trees. It was the circuit riders’ plan to form 
little groups into classes under the leadership of a class-leader, who called 
the members together at least once a week to render encouragement and 
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spiritual help to one another. As the country became more thickly settled, 
the circuits became smaller in area, and finally, as towns were formed, 
preachers were assigned to fewer communities and eventually to single 
congregations. 


The educational impact of the Methodists upon American society as a 
whole is well illustrated by their educational activities in this limited area 
of the upper Ohio. It has often been stated or implied by those who belittle 
frontier religious leadership that the early Methodists gloried in ignorance 
and actively opposed an educated ministry. It is true that many uneducated 
preachers were utilized in the raw frontier period, and there was un- 
doubtedly a fear that formal ministerial training would chill the zeal and 
devotion of the preachers. But education as such was never opposed by 
the responsible leadership. In every section of the nation, as conferences 
were formed, educational institutions were planned. And so it was at the 
headwaters of the Ohio. Madison College at Uniontown, opened in 1826, 
was the third Methodist college to be established in the United States. 
Though its life was short, Madison College was the forerunner of Allegheny 
College, taken over in 1833 by the Methodists from the Presbyterians, who 
had established it at Meadville in 1817. Mount Union College, founded at 
Mount Union, Ohio, in 1858, and West Virginia Wesleyan College are two 
other permanent institutions opened by the Methodists in the region covered 
by this study. 


The book closes with brief biographical sketches of the eighteen bishops 
which the headwaters of the Ohio region has furnished the Methodist 
Church in the United States. 


Southern Methodist University, Wititiam W. SwEEt 


Midwestern Progressive Politics: A Historical Study of Its Origins and 
Development, 1870-1950. By Russel B. Nye. (East Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State College Press, 1951. Pp. 422. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


Before the nineteenth century had drawn to a close, industrial-urban 
America had replaced pioneer America. An alliance of privately controlled 
banks, railroads and tariff-protected industry had brought the United States 
to a place of world leadership on the manufacturing front. With Con- 
gress showing little inclination to regulate private enterprise and with the 
courts giving them substantial immunity to restrictive legislation coming 
from the states, the victory of the giant business groups and their philosophy 
of “rugged individualism” seemed complete. Pointing to the material benefits 
brought to American society by the new industrial era, Andrew Carnegie 
spoke of “triumphant democracy.” That industrialism was triumphant, few 
could disagree; but not all were sure that control over economy and gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the privileged few rather than for the many 
was democracy. Indeed, as the farmer and the worker looked about them 
and sa'w the social sins, economic discriminations, and political malpractices 
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which followed in the wake of the new machine age, they girded themselves 
to do battle with the evils of privilege. 

The Middle West, as Dr. Russel B. Nye, chairman of the Department of 
English of Michigan State College, sees it, was the battleground between 
reform and reaction, the cockpit for America’s hatred of the special interests. 
From the eleven states of the Midwest emerged the articulate groupings who 
for eighty years have fought the predatory few for economic and political 
power. Although Dr. Nye considers the Midwestern spirit of protest to be 
indigenous to the culture and history of that region, he insists that its 
crusade of “progressivism” (or “insurgency” or “radicalism”) was clearly 
in the general American tradition. The typical Midwestern progressive 
was a “conservative radical” who re-evaluated traditional Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples—freedom of the individual and equality of opportunity—and tried 
to adjust their democratic dogma to a new industrial order which threatened 
to crush out equality of opportunity for the mass of Americans. His spokes- 
men aimed at “socialized politics,” whereby powers would be concentrated in 
the hands of government, which would then regulate monopolistic practices, 
weed out social and economic abuses, and achieve a bright future for all. 
The Midwest’s radical thinking thus rejected the laissez-faire policy and 
justified public control by a positive state on the principle that this alone 
would retain a liberal democracy in a society where so much power had be- 
come concentrated in the hands of an unbridled and unprincipled few. 

This bitterness against privilege provided the impetus for most of Amer- 
ica’s liberal crusades and likewise formed the common element linking to- 
gether these different and separate movements over currency, taxation, 
tariff, railroads, and trusts. Whether the revolt was called Greenbackism, 
Grangerism, Populism, Coxeyism, Bryanism, Socialism, or Progressivism, 
the various movements fundamentally struggled to check the evils that had 
developed in contemporary society. Old political leaders were to be ousted; 
corrupt governmental machinery was to be overhauled and modernized; the 
conniving corporate interests, the moneyed aristocracy, and the self-seeking 
groups were to be curbed; and social blights caused by the rise of the city, 
the impact of immigration, and the growth of class cleavages were to be 
removed. 

Midwestern insurgents applauded the defiant oratory of impassioned, 
grass-roots leaders who manned the battlements of rural democracy—Ignatius 
Donnelly, “Mary Yellin” Lease, “Sockless Jerry” Simpson, William Peffer, 
William Jennings Bryan, General James B. Weaver, and Robert M. 
La Follette, among others. With the exception of the elder La Follette, Dr. 
Nye considers these Midwestern thunderheads to be merely common-sense, 
regional politicians, concentrating upon sectional problems and local solu- 
tions. In its regional emphasis, maintains the author, lay the weakness of 
the Midwest progressive impulse. This agrarian radicalism or “hayseed 
socialism,” as one Eastern newspaper derisively termed it, was primarily 
interested in attacking immediate threats to Midwestern interests and 
seemingly unwilling or unable to fathom the broader national and inter- 
national issues confronting a world power in the twentieth century. 
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Analyzing the many controversial intricacies of the liberal programs 
found in every stage of post-Civil War development is a seductive field of 
study in which a less competent investigator might easily have drifted into 
superficial abstractions and specious generalizations. However, in recording 
the Midwestern voice of protest, Dr. Russel B. Nye has demonstrated a 
sensitive ear, searchingly interpretative, exact, and understanding. His fine 
perspective, his discerning judgment, his skill in subordinating details to 
major developments, and, not least, his lucid style have combined to make 
Midwestern Progressive Politics a finely written historical narrative. 


The Ohio State University Harotp M. HELFMAN 


Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities in America, 1680-1880. By Mark 
Holloway. (New York: Library Publishers, 1951. Pp. xvi, 240. $4.75.) 


“Of the making of books there is no end,” and of popular histories of 
nineteenth-century American community experiments there is no cessation. 
How these works—long on interpretation and short on investigation, some- 
times laudatory and sometimes cynical, now serious and now humorous, with 
titles ranging from Angel in the Forest to Where Angels Fear to Tread— 
get published is a mystery. To say that Mr. Holloway’s is the best of this 
genre is to damn with faint praise. To be sure, his is a sane, balanced, objec- 
tive, and very well-written account which packs much information, some 
of it inaccurate, into brief compass and which seeks, all too often in vain, to 
relate the movement to the broader national scene. But it is puerile in its 
research; it offers no new data or interpretation; and it fails lamentably 
even to summarize the best scholarship in the field. 

In a short book of thirteen chapters, an introduction, and an epilogue, 
Mr. Holloway begins by discussing the character of Utopian communities 
in America and the long history of the ideal since ancient times. He then 
takes up the German communitive sects of the eighteenth century. Two 
chapters on Ann Lee and the Shakers are followed by an unnecessary 
diversion to Tom Paine, Southey, and Coleridge. The Rappites, Zoarites, 
Owenites, and agitators of the 1830s claim chapters five to seven. Fourierism 
is disposed of in twenty-six pages and then come the vicissitudes of Bethel- 
Aurora, Bishop Hill, Amana, Oneida, and the hard-pressed Icarians. A 
twelfth chapter deals with Utopia in decline; a thirteenth gives an affirmative 
reply to “Was it worth while?” The epilogue notes the persistence of the idea. 
There are virtually no footnotes, and a brief bibliographical essay reveals 
a paucity of primary sources and modern secondary works. Mr. Holloway 
has depended unduly and unwisely on older writers like Noyes, Nordhoff, 
and Hinds, as well as upon a few antiquated histories of individual com- 
munities. References to recent scholarly books and articles are conspicuous 
by their absence. Arthur E. Bestor’s Backwoods Utopias (1950), which is 
almost definitive down to 1829, is not cited; while Marguerite F. Melcher’s 
authoritative The Shaker Adventure (1941) is not listed. 

To write an accurate survey of communitarian socialism in the United 
States is not easy. There is no reliable general account of the type Mr. 
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Holloway has attempted. Trustworthy monographs on individual experi- 
ments are distressingly few, and manuscript sources are often buried in 
little-known repositories. But these obstacles do not justify the author’s 
apparent failure to undertake any original investigation or to utilize the best 
available literature on such publicized enterprises as New Harmony. Leaning 
heavily on Lockwood's out-dated and misleading New Harmony Movement 
(1905) and seemingly leaving unvisited the Library of the Workingmen’s 
Institute he so lavishly praises, Mr. Holloway repeats old chestnuts about 
the magnificent educational legacy of the Owenite fiasco and provides an 
error-packed narrative of its tortuous life. A reading of Bestor’s study would 
have saved the author many mistakes; and if it be argued that Backwoods 
Utopias appeared too late for use, there was still available a short, critical 
analysis of New Harmony, published in 1940 as part of a biography of one 
of the participants, which reached essentially the same conclusions. 

It would be unfair and ungenerous to dismiss Heavens on Earth as wholly 
without merit. The style is excellent, the tone is good, and the judgments, 
though often rather obvious, are fair and temperate. For a beginner it may 
be a helpful place to start. But as a contribution to serious scholarship its 
worth is negligible. 


Northwestern University RicHarp W. LeEopoip 


Letters from America, 1773 to 1780. Edited by Eric Robson. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc. [1951]. Pp. xxvi, 90. $3.00.) 


Mr. Robson has edited for us some very lively and interesting letters 
written by a young Scottish officer during the period of the War for Amer- 
ican Independence. Mr. Robson’s “Introduction” gives us a brief but 
scholarly biography of the letter-writer, Sir James Murray (1751?-1811), 
who served as a captain of Light Infantry in the British army in North 
America during the campaigns of 1776-1778. Sir James’ letters make en- 
joyable reading, but, unfortunately, they do not throw a new light or yield 
hitherto unavailable information upon the events of the war. The first five 
of the twenty-four letters do not deal with events in America at all; only 
the letters numbered “8” through “18” were written from the theatre of 
war in North America. The letters numbered “19” through “24” describe 
events in the West Indies during the campaigns of 1779 and 1780 in that 
part of the world. 


Sir James’ letters are of interest mainly in terms of their revelation of 
the thoughts and emotions of an intelligent and sensitive young man who 
was involved in the hardships, the dangers, the excitement, and more often 
the boredom of the war in America. However, the young officer was not 
in a position to be particularly well-informed about command decisions, 
and his letters throw no new light upon British strategy during the various 
campaigns. The most valuable of his letters to the student of the war would 
seem to be those dated July 7, 1776, and August 31 of the same year. The 
letter of July 7 contains a detailed account of the British defeat at Charles- 
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ton, South Carolina, in June, 1776; that of August 31 gives an equally de- 
tailed account of the British victory in the fighting on Long Island. 

Most of the remaining letters from North America are far less informa- 
tive than the foregoing, however, and some of them are rather frustrating 
to the reader because they tell so very little about the events in which their 
author had participated. The letters which were written during the fighting 
around Philadelphia in 1777 are particularly cursory. As for Philadelphia 
itself, the young Scots officer tells us little more than that it was “a stupid 
town”—a pretty clear indication that Sir James was bored and homesick 
during the winter of 1777-1778! The letters show clearly that their young 
author was enthusiastic and optimistic at first, but as the war dragged on 
the letters tell us progressively less about the war while turning to specula- 
tion about peace and the possibility of returning home. 


Lehigh University Georce W. Kyte 


Embattled Maiden: The Life of Anna Dickinson. By Giraud Chester. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xi, 307. $4.00.) 


Anna Elizabeth Dickinson (1842-1932). Philadelphia Quaker, school- 
teacher, employee of the mint; abolitionist orator; “Joan of Arc of the 
Civil War;” “Queen of the Lyceum;” political campaigner; playwright- 
producer-actress ; friend of the great and near great. Thus might a biograph- 
ical dictionary describe Anna Dickinson. In ambition, energy, and courage; 
in a passion for freedom for herself and for others; in sheer genius as a 
speaker—particularly in the art of unbridled denunciation of those with 
whom she disagreed—Anna Dickinson had no equal in her day. And to her 
ambition, to vanity, to selfishness; to self-indulgence, to pride; to instability, 
to ingratitude, she owed her progress from fame to notoriety, and from 
notoriety to smothering oblivion. 

The reputation of the young Quakeress rose quickly in 1859-62, when, a 
mere girl of no apparent background or talent, she began to speak with 
fervor in women’s rights and abolitionist meetings. Garrison and some of the 
New England abolitionists, recognizing in her a genius for playing on the 
emotions of an audience, put her before the public. Soon, building on her 
Quaker training as to the equality of women and the wickedness of slavery, 
but shedding all her other Quaker habits and beliefs, she turned to lecturing 
on the issues of the War, and became the darling of the Radical Repub- 
licans. Called into the New Hampshire campaign at the last minute, she 
helped to save the state from the Democracy in 1863; in Connecticut she 
turned the tide almost single-handed in the final two weeks before the elec- 
tion. Audiences of hostile men who came to jeer remained to cheer. In a 
Pennsylvania mining town she captured the house completely after an 
excited individual had shot off a lock of her hair. Pennsylvania too stayed 
Republican, thanks in part to Anna Dickinson. 

Lyceum lecturing, to which she devoted herself after the Civil War and 
between elections, took Miss Dickinson before audiences from coast to coast, 
and gave her a gross income of over $20,000 a year—more than the 
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Beechers, the Everetts, and the Emersons derived from the lecture platform. 
Even her work on the stage, which she took up after the vogue of the 
lyceum waned, brought praise from critics in Boston, Philadelphia, and the 
smaller cities—but not from the great metropolitan dailies of New York. 

Failure then, and obscurity—spectres which had haunted Anna Dickinson 
from the beginning, and became even more of an obsession once she achieved 
success, now grew into horrible reality. People no longer cared to hear her 
speak. They smiled tolerantly at her Anne Boleyn; they laughed at her 
Shakespeare—for, determined as always to show the world that she could 
do what any man could do, only better—Anna Dickinson put on tights and 
attempted Hamlet. When that failed, came the worst blow of all: the 
world ignored her. 

So, she turned upon the world. She quarreled with her friends and her 
family; she scolded the theatrical critics and raged against their editors; 
having spent her money as fast as she earned it, she blackmailed poor old 
Ben Butler, who had been one of her many admirers; she publicly and in- 
excusably villified Whitelaw Reid, her one-time beau, simply because he 
ceased to support her in the Tribune. She outraged her sister, Susan, as 
well as the leading people of West Pittston, Pennsylvania, where her sister 
lived; then sued them all for putting her in the state insane asylum, where 
a hung jury intimated she probably belonged. She ended her days a genera- 
ation after her time, living on the bounty of friends in the quiet village of 
Goshen, New York, still believing herself to be a dethroned queen, a saviour 
of her country whom her country had betrayed. In rejecting the aspects 
of Quakerism which prevented her from achieving the freedom her nature 
required, Anna Dickinson also rejected the discipline and the spiritual help 
which religion might have been to her in softening her ambition and her 
egocentricity. Relying on self alone, her self betrayed her. 

Mr. Chester tells this lamentable tale, and (I regret to add) tells it 
lamentably. Something of the unhappy spirit of Anna Dickinson seems to 
have entered into his writing: flashes of eloquence give way to complete 
banality; a certain shrewdness in judgment fails to mitigate a gross lack 
of understanding. He cannot appreciate the strengths of Quakerism as he 
does its weaknesses; he lacks a knowledge of the locale of his story (When 
was Westtown School located in Philadelphia! pp. 14-15). He does not 
demonstrate either that he really understood Anna Dickinson or that she 
was worth resurrecting from a merciful obscurity. 

The book reeks with anachronistic journalese: “Grant romped through 
to a smashing victory” over Greeley in 1872 (p. 141); and “here the 
refueled cannon blared forth lustily (p. 246. Italics mine). The background 
material doesn’t interest the specialist, although it may confuse the general 
reader. Wasn’t “a raging fire” in 1871 which “devasted a vast section of the 
budding Midwestern metropolis” (p. 147) the “Great Fire,” as Chicagoans 
know it? Strange statements such as the following appear: “As the train 
continued west” on a transcontinental lecture tour in 1869, “Anna felt a 
growing exhilaration. For a good part of the time she left her compartment 
and went up to the caboose of the train to join the engineers (p. 97. Italics 
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mine). By foregoing the use of footnotes Mr. Chester cannot document 
either his most doubtful or his most original assertions, and his open admis- 
sion (p. 296) of the use of certain manufactured conversations throws doubi 
on the substance of all. And finally, by reflecting upon his heroine’s sanity 
and sobriety, with no apparent evidence for doing so: “Whether she had lost 
her mind or was in a state of perpetual intoxication, no one knew” (p. 274), 
Mr. Chester shows himself willing to sacrifice Anna Dickinson for the least 
chance of gaining an effect. 


Haverford College THOMAS E. DRAKE 


Henry Charles Carey, Nineteenth-Century Sociologist. By Arnold W. 
Green. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. 218. 
$4.00.) 

“Henry C. Carey of Philadelphia made a competence as a publisher, and 
in 1835, while still in his forties, assumed the rdle of semi-retired capitalist 
and prolific writer on public questions. Down to the beginning of the 
twentieth century his works were cited with much veneration—he was one 
of the greatest prophets of the American industrial order, and one of the 
most vehement advocates of a protective tariff to bring it into being. 

By coincidence, two studies of Carey have appeared at the same time, 
Green’s and George Winston Smith’s Henry C. Carey and American Sec- 
tional Conflict.* Dr. Green is a sociologist and has discovered among the 
interstices of Carey’s writings on protection numerous observations on the 
nature of man and society. Feeling his way “through a tangled jungle of 
denunciation, contradictory analogies, and wearying reiteration of unsup- 
ported abstractions,” Green corrects “the common misconception that Gray 
was an economist,” and concludes that he was in fact a sociologist. 

With commendable industry, Green divides Carey’s thought into the 
categories familiar to the student of sociology and evaluates each grouping 
from the standpoint of prior and subsequent social thought. Necessarily, 
Carey’s advocacy of the tariff, his lip service to Adam Smith, and his rejec- 
tion of Ricardo and Malthus receive much attention. Carey’s thesis that 
throughout history men have always first cultivated inferior soils—a premise 
upon which he based much of his optimistic theories of progress—is ex- 
haustively analyzed. The debt to Comte and the extent to which Carey 
anticipated (but did not influence) later sociologists are also set forth. 

For sociologists, Green’s work should be of interest, although not much 
more rewarding than similar analyses of other political economists and 
moral philosophers of the nineteenth century. Twentieth century scholars 
can discover embryo sociologists in almost all of these men who wrote 
before the fragmentation of the social sciences. Many historians will feel 
that Carey has been thrust into a Procrustean bed and will prefer to examine 
him more fully in his nineteenth-century setting as one of the most influential 
publicists during the era of sectional conflict. Fortunately they will be able 
to turn to Smith’s brilliant and definitive work. 

University of Illinois FRANK FREIDEL 


*Reviewed in the January, 1952, issue of PENNSYLVANIA History. 
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American History and Immigration. By Edwin Mims, Jr. Edited for the 
Rockefeller Foundation by Bert James Lowenberg, Helen Merrell Lynd, 
and Genevieve Taggard. (Bronxville, New York, n.d. Pp. vi, 59. $1.50.) 


Edwin Mims, Jr., was probably best known among scholars for his work 
for The Pageant of America, the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and 
his provocative and thoughtful The Majority of the People (1941), to which 
the present little volume was intended as a sequel. Actually, we have only 
an unfinished essay of less than fifty pages, based on manuscripts and notes 
which the author did not live to revise. His deep interest in American 
democracy and his extensive community work accounts for his concern with 
the many nationality groups in our population. He came to believe that 
racial pride was but another variety of minority rule, and cultural diversity 
amid political unity and equality a test of the democratic way of life. 

Under the circumstances, a reviewer can hardly do more than summarize 
the main argument of this posthumous publication, which is neither a his- 
tory nor a bibliography, but a bit of philosophizing by an able and warm- 
hearted scholar. Mims explains the earlier indifference of historians to the 
history of immigration on two counts. First, the old school, of which Burgess 
and Lieber were prolific exponents, were racialists, pre-occupied with what 
Anglo-Saxons and Teutons had done for American civilization. Edward 
N. Saveth’s American Historians and European Immigrants, 1875-1925 
(New York, 1948) makes the same argument in greater detail and in addi- 
tion deals with the filiopietistic, racialist spokesmen for particular ethnic 
groups. Mims finds a second reason for neglect of the immigrant theme in 
the newer group of environmentalists who emphasize geography rather than 
culture and substitute regionalism for racialism as the key to American 
history. The frontier thesis produced “a revolution in which the geographical 
replaced the biological, the environmental the genetic, and the sociological the 
historical.” “The Great West” of the “Turner school” led to a new national- 
istic concept which was as indifferent to, and as appalled and annoyed by, 
the newer immigrants as the racialists were. 

Mims’ main contribution, in this connection, is his analysis of Turner and 
his school. Frederick Jackson Turner, almost alone, had pointed out the 
need for understanding immigrants if one would understand America, but 
Mims contends that almost all his followers were hostile to the westward 
movement of Europeans. Turner lived long enough to experience the “intel- 
lectual tragedy” of the disappearance of frontier individualism in a welter 
of social discontent, special interests, and glaring disparities. He sought a 
way out which would save individual freedom and cultural diversity. Mims 
insists that whereas the master constantly reviewed and modified his earlier 
pronouncements, his disciples, for whom Carl Becker with his “Dear Old 
Kansas” becomes the whipping boy, froze Turner’s original thesis into in- 
flexible axioms. Turner believed immigration would make the United States 
“the sister of all Europe,” abandoned older concepts of cultural homogeneity, 
and tried to counteract “the Turner influence” of the ardently nationalistic 
school which took his name. 


Although the major portion of this essay deals with Turner, the author 
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uses Marcus L. Hansen and Theodore C. Blegen as examples of modern 
historians of immigration. He finds the former somewhat weak in the eco- 
nomic and broader cultural sphere and the latter’s volumes on the Nor- 
wegians models of genuine social history. The problem of studying the 
immigrant communities of the big cities and industrial areas remains to be 
done, both from the records and by investigation and observation on the spot, 
but it is gratifying to note a steadily growing literature by scholars who have 
emancipated themselves from both the racial and environmental prejudices 
against which Mims warns so eloquently in the present essay. 


Western Reserve University Cari WITTKE 


A Century of Philadelphia Cricket. Edited by John A. Lester. (Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 397. $10.00.) 


A Century of Philadelphia Cricket is an account of the development of 
cricket in the American city where it attained its greatest popularity and 
with which it has ever been associated. Edited by a leading performer, J. A. 
Lester, it gives a delightful account of the history of the game in its Amer- 
ican home. It was here that cricket flourished mightily, and in the early years 
of the present century Philadelphia teams could hold their own with the best 
of English or Australian amateur elevens. During these years players from 
Philadelphia were recognized as the equals of all but the most experienced 
of English professional cricketers. 

Since the editor has relied largely on the reminiscences of active partic- 
ipants in the events described, the book has all the fascination of a con- 
temporary account. Those who regard cricket as the greatest of summer 
games will revel in the accounts of the success and failure of Philadelphia 
teams in their struggles with English, Canadian, and Australian elevens and 
in the entertaining experiences of the players off the field, as well as on it. 

For the social historian this is an interesting book because of the light that 
it throws on manners and customs among upper-class Philadelphians in the 
pre-World War I era. Indicative of the hold that such purely English games 
as cricket had on the people of that period is the fact that over ten thousand 
spectators were present in 1891 to witness a match between a touring English 
eleven and an all-Philadelphia team. Despite its popularity at that time, 
however, cricket remained the game of a small select leisured group and 
never achieved the widespread support which alone would have enabled it to 
survive in competition with the greater mass appeal of baseball, golf, and 
tennis. As Lester admits, cricket in Philadelphia declined with the passing 
of that leisured mode of living among upper-class Philadelphians which made 
possible three-day matches and annual tours to England or Canada. Although 
cricket has survived, thanks to the support of a small group of enthusiasts, 
Philadelphia teams no longer are able to hold their own even with New 
York elevens! 

The value of the book is enhanced by the many photographs of teams and 
individuals prominent in Philadelphia cricket. 


Tulane University Wiuiam K, Rope 
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With Rod and Transit, the Engineering Career of Thomas S. McNair, 1824- 
rgor. By James B. McNair. (Los Angeles, California: Published by 
the Author, 1951. Pp. xv, 267. $7.50.) 


With Rod and Transit, the second venture of its genealogist and scientist 
author into biographic writing, like his first work in that field, Simon 
Cameron’s Adventure in Iron, is a faithful rather than brilliant performance. 
Annals scrupulously maintained and thorough documentation do not meet all 
the demands of great biography. Filial piety is not a guaranteed index to 
successful understanding and portrayal of personality. 

But in recordable history the verifiable acts of a man have as authentic 
significance as any conjectural estimate of his whole being. The dogged or 
the shifting moods of an era are commonly enough mirrored in the labors and 
interests of an individual. Vestiges often reveal pattern. So it is in this book 
by McNair fils. Family background and the career of Thomas S. McNair 
as teacher first, then successively as canal, railroad, and mining engineer, 
open clear vistas. We see a folk from Northern Ireland helping to energize 
the culture of a Commonwealth and to shape its industrial and commercial 
life in response to their integrity and initiative. Fifty important years in one 
life reflect interestingly a half-century in eastern and northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

The scion of a temporarily-embarrassed Scotch-Irish family gave up 
study at Williams College to carve out his own way. From apprentice labors 
at the new Beach Haven Weighlock on the North Branch Division of the 
State-owned Pennsylvania Canal, he acquired his first knowledge of en- 
gineering. Presently he was the Chief Engineer on the Delaware Canal, 
responsible for the re-survey of that waterway in 1869 and for the monu- 
mental maps and peerless field-notes which came out of it. From Canal 
engineering he went on to erigineering on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, from 
railroad engineering to mining engineering, to many an important commission 
in that latter field, to his outstanding invention of the Inclined-Standard 
Mine Transit in 1875, to a succession of executive positions in mining and 
power companies. Presbyterian at the end of his life as he was in youth 
and by inheritance, he died in 1901 to be as much acclaimed by the pious as 
he was respected in the memorials of boards of directors and of scientific 
institutes. 

If generally his son pictures him in austere terms, Thomas S. McNair 
exemplified Scotch-Irishry in other ways. Laconically he wrote on a telegram 
from a politician in Harrisburg in 1881 inviting him to stand for the State 
Senate, “Am not ambitious. Why don’t you say U. S.?” 

Implicitly this biography conveys two suggestions to Pennsylvania his- 
torians: 1) that the McNair letter-books, maps of canals and railroads, etc., 
are now in the possession of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California ; 
and 2), rather more important, that a re-statement of Pennsylvania’s history 
through biographies of some of its other great engineers like Josiah White, 
Moncure Robinson, and W. Milnor Roberts would present a dramatic and 
convincing story. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Husertis CUMMINGS 
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Gettysburg National Military Park. By Frederick Tilberg. (Washington, 
D. C.: National Park Service, United States Department of the Interior, 
Historical Handbook Series, No. 9, 1950. Illustrated. Maps. Pp. 52. 
$0.20.) 


In this handbook Mr. Tilberg has achieved what might seem to be an 
impossibility. That is to say that he has written a booklet on the Gettysburg 
battlefield which will not only be a first-rate guide for the citizen visiting 
the field for the first time but which also will be welcomed by the student 
who is thoroughly familiar with the battle and the campaign. 

After a brief introduction which sketches in the background of the Get- 
tysburg campaign, Mr. Tilberg gives a straightforward, chronological ac- 
count of the battle, beginning with the skirmish between Heth’s infantry and 
Buford’s cavalry and progressing to the climactic assault of Pickett’s men on 
Cemetery Ridge. This is admirably handled. The reader is enabled to follow 
the fighting, step by step; he is shown who fought where, and when, and 
what the results were. Yet he is never bogged down by details, and in the 
end he is able to see the battle as a whole, in its fated movement from chance 
encounter to decisive engagement of the war. 

Here, in other words, is no mere guide-book hastily thrown together, but 
—as the subtitle implies—a historical handbook, written with intelligent care 
by a recognized authority. 

Since what one man finally said at Gettysburg has come to seem nearly 
as important as what 140,000 fighting men did there, the final third of the 
booklet is properly devoted to the establishment of the cemetery and the 
delivery of the Gettysburg address. 

The concluding section lays out an itinerary for a self-guided tour of the 
park, and for the visitor who is not already familiar with the place this may 
be the best part of the whole work. The booklet has good maps and is well 
illustrated, and, altogether, is a model of what this kind of handbook ought 
to be. 


Washington, D. C. Bruce Catton 


Records of the Bureau of the First Assistant Postmaster General, 1789-1942. 
Compiled by Frank J. Nivert and Arthur Hecht. [Preliminary Inventory 
No. 36. Publication No. 52-8.] (Washington: The National Archives, 
1951. Pp. v, 16.) 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. [Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, Bul- 
letin, XXI, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1-37; Nos. 3-4, pp. 45-61.] (Philadelphia: 
The Society, 1951. $3.00 a year.) 


These two double numbers of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist contain the 
following articles: “Burial of an Ojibwa Chief, Muskoka District, Ontario,” 
by Kenneth E. Kidd; “A Tentative Catalogue of Minsi Material Culture,” 
by Vernon Leslie; “The Pemberton Family Cemetery,” by John Witthoft ; 
“Historic Indian Caverns,” by John Witthoft; “Ground Slates: Eskimo or 
Indian,” by William A. Ritchie; “Archaeological Problems in the Upper 
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Ohio Valley,” by William J. Mayer-Oakes; “The Nelson Mound, Crawford 
County, Pennsylvania,” by Edmund S. Carpenter and Harry L. Schoff; 
“The Chewed Bullet,” by John Witthoft. 


“The History and Present Status of Pennsylvania Archaeology.” By John 
Witthoft. Reprinted from Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, XCIV (June, 1950), pp. 301-307. [Reprints in Anthropology 
from the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, No. 2.] 








CONTRIBUTORS 


AnTHOoNY F. C. Wattace, Executive Secretary of the Be- 
havioral Research Council of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
making a study of Handsome Lake and his religion. He is the 
author of King of the Delawares: Teed yuscung. 


BerRTHA SoLis-COHEN, a retired special class teacher of the 


Philadelphia public schools, is at present preparing a book on 
Charles Swaine. 


Husertis M. Cummines, formerly Professor of English at the 
University of Cincinnati, is doing research on the transportation 
history of Pennsylvania under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. 


J. Paut Harman is Pastor of Zion’s Lutheran Church in Greens- 


burg, and a member of the Westmoreland County Historical So- 
ciety. 


Bart ANDERSON is Curator of the Chester County Historical 
Society. 


Jutta Comstock SMITH, a member of the Harrisburg Art As- 
sociation, drew the numerous sketches to illustrate Dr. Cummings’ 
“Song of a River,” as well as the cover illustration which shows 
the new M. Harvey Taylor Bridge across the Susquehanna, with 
the State Capitol and the Harrisburg skyline in the background. 
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History of Pennsylvania 


SECOND EDITION 


by WAYLAND F. DUNAWAY, Professor Emeritus of American 
History, The Pennsylvania State College. 


Pennsylvania’s panorama of progress—from William Penn to Gov- 
ernor Duff—is brought alive for your students in this text. In addition 
to using standard references, Dr. Dunaway engaged in considerable 
original research among old newspapers, contemporary accounts of 
historical events, etc. The fruit of his labor is a fresh, invigorating 
revelation of your history ...a text shot through with side glances 
to maintain your students’ interest. 


724 pages 5%” x 8” Published 1948 
Send for Your Copy Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 FirtH AVENUE New York 11, N. Y. 























ATTENTION! 


Show your interest in the history of your State by urging your 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow citizens to join the Pennsylvania 


Historical Association, and to become interested in its work. Use this 
form: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 








(Name of individual or society) (Address) 


hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes a subscription to PENNSYLVANIA History. I en- 
close my check as indicated below: 


[]) Annual individual membership —_.....$ 4.00 
C] Annual institutional eerie =e. $ 4.50 
(] Annual sustaining membership $10.00 
c) Dive - ee $50.00 


Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation and mail to the Secretary, Philip S. Klein, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 





























THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION 





The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion is the official agency of the Commonwealth for the 
conservation of Pennsylvania’s historical heritage. 
Among its important activities are the administration 
of fourteen historic properties, the placing of historical 
markers, the care of public records, the management of 
the State Museum, and research and publication in the 
related fields of Pennsylvania history and archaeology. 


The research and publication programs have resulted 
not only in the collection of rich treasures of source 
material in microfilm, transcript and original forms, but 
also in a wide selection of book and pamphlet publica- 
tions. Some of these are popular in nature, primarily for 
school and general use, and some are scholarly works 
and guides to research. In every case, however, they are 
published to arouse interest in the history of the Key- 
stone State, and to encourage its study. 


The proceeds from the sale of the Commission’s pub- 
lications are placed in a special revolving fund which 
is to be used for the publication of other historical and 
archaeological works. Your purchases therefore help to 
assure the publication of still more worthwhile books 
and pamphlets on Pennsylvania history. The prices are 
fixed by law at a non-profit rate reflecting actual cost 
of publication only. Orders for Commission publica- 
tions should be sent to the State Bureau of Publications, 
Publications Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, with 
check or money order in the proper amount, as the Bu- 
reau has no facilities for billing. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION 


ARCHAEOLOGY: 


Paper Cloth 


Petroglyphs (Rock Carvings) in the Susquehanna River 
near Safe Harbor, Pennsylvania, by Donald A. Cadzow 
(Safe Harbor Report No. 1), 1934. 59 pages —...__ 


Archaeological Studies of the Susquehannock Indians of 
Pennsylvania, by Donald A. Cadzow (Safe Harbor Re- 








port No. 2), 1936. 217 pages 50 
A Study of Delaware Indian Medicine Practice and Folk 
Beliefs, by Gladys Tantaquidgeon, 1942. 91 pages ___ ae 
The Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony, by F. G. Speck 
and George Herzog, 1942. 125 pages 50 
The Nanticoke Indians, A Refugee Tribal Group of 
Pennsylvania, by C. A. Weslager, 1948. 159 pages _____ 75 


Two Shenk’s Ferry Sites in Lebanon County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by John Witthoft and S. S. Farver, 1952. 32 pages 





(reprint) 50 
The History and Present Status of Pennsylvania Arche- 
ology, by John Witthoft, 1950. 7 pages (reprint) —.._. .20 


Iroquois Anthropology at the Mid-Century, by William 
N. Fenton and John Witthoft, 1951. 26 pages (reprint) _ 30 


The Pemberton Family Cemetery, by John Witthoft, 
1951. 12 pages (reprint) 15 





HISTORY: 


The Papers of Henry Bouquet, Volume II, The Forbes 
Expedition, edited by S. K. Stevens, D. H. Kent and 
Autumn L, Leonard, 1951. 704 pages 
Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1640-1840, 
by Stevenson W. Fletcher, 1950. 605 pages _ 2.50 
Republicans and Federalists in Posmgliounte, 1190- 1801, 
by Harry M. Tinkcom, 1950. 354 pages > 1.50 
Writings on Pennsylvania History: A Bibliography: A 
List of Secondary Materials Compiled under the Aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, by 
Arthur C. Bining, Robert L. Brunhouse, and Norman 
B. Wilkinson, 1946. 565 pages 1.50 
Pittsburgh’s Commercial Development, 1800-1850, by 
Catherine L. Reiser, 1951. 247 pages 
Pennsylvania Petroleum, 1750-1872: A Documentary 
History, compiled and edited by Paul H. Giddens, 1947. 
420 pages 1.50 
County Government and Archives in Pennsylvania, 
edited by S. K. Stevens and D. H. Kent, 1947. 576 
pages 1.50 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860, sn 
James Weston Livingood, 1947. 195 pages _..__ 

















$7.00 
3.00 
1,75 


1.75 
2.50 


1.75 


1.00 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION 


Paper Cloth 


Remember William Penn, 1644-1944: A Tercentenary 
Memorial, compiled by the William Penn Tercentenary 
Committee, second edition, 1945. 173 and 78 pages __.. a 
Tributes to William Penn: A Tercentenary Record: A 
Collection of William Penn Tercentenary Addresses, 
1946. 128 pages 
A Checklist of Pennsylvania Newspapers, Volume I, 
Philadelphia County, 1944. 323 pages 

Pennsylvania History in Outline, by S. K. Stevens, re- 
vised edition, 1946. 38 pages 
Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage, by S. K. 
Stevens and D. H. Kent, 1947. 64 pages —.________ 

What to Read About Pennsylvania, by Oliver S. Heck- 
man, 1942. 97 pages 
Pennsylvania At War, 1941-1945, published 1946. 63 
pages 
Pennsylvania 1947: A Survey, by S. K. Stevens and 
Norman B. Wilkinson, 1948. 73 pages ———____ 

Pennsylvania 1948: A Survey, by S. K. Stevens oa 
Norman B. Wilkinson, 1950. 121 pages —-____ 
The Biennial Historical Activities of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, by S. K. Stevens, 
1949. 11 pages (reprint) 
Preserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage Photo- 
graphically, by Donald H. Kent, 1950. 15 pages (reprint) 
Contrecoeur’s Copy of George Washington's Journal for 
1754, edited by Donald H. Kent, 1952. 36 pages (re- 
print) 
Early Ironmasters of Pennsylvania, by Arthur C. Bining, 
1951. 13 pages (reprint) 
The Epoch of the Belle Riviere, by Guy Fregault, edited 
by Donald H. Kent, 1951. 14 pages (reprint) — 

The Erie War of the Gauges, by Donald H. Kent, 1948, 
24 pages (reprint) 
James D. Harris, Canal Engineer: Notes on His Papers 
and Related Canal Papers, by Hubertis M. Cummings, 
1951. 15 pages (reprint) 
Provincial Negotiations with the Western Indians, 1754- 
58, by William A. Hunter, 1951. 8 pages (reprint) __._ 
Sir William Johnson and Pennsylvania, by Milton W. 
Hamilton, 1952. 25 pages (reprint) 
The Walnut Street Prison: Pennsylvania’s First Peni- 
tentiary, by LeRoy B. DePuy, 1951. 16 pages (reprint) — 
































PUBLIC RECORDS: 


Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania, by 
Henry Howard Eddy, 1949. 101 pages —-_-_E___ 


$2.00 


1.00 











